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LESSONS IN LABOR LEGISLATION. 


By G. CROYDON MARKS, M. P. 


N speaking of the trend of recent 
English labor legislation before an 
audience of business and professional 
men at the City Club of Chicago re- 
cently, Mr. G. Croydon Marks, of 

the English House of Commons, explained 
particularly the workmen’s compensation 
act, which in Great Britain now replaces the 
antiquated fellow-servant doctrine, and pro- 
vides that employers shall be liable for in- 


juries received by their workmen and - 


likewise for disease contracted in the course 
of employment. Mr. Marks said in part: 

‘‘Labor and capital, and the interests 
in association with labor and capital are 
not national questions any longer; they 
are international. The difficulties that we 
have been through and the troubles that 
we have tried to meet, you will have to go 
through, and you will have to meet. 

You have to remember, as we have had 
to remember, and take account of this— 
that a workman has but one thing to offer; 
he has his physical powers, associated with 
that which belongs to his mind. But if 
you take away his physical powers you 
have taken away his use to the community, 
you have taken away his capacity for being 


any good to anybody, and he becomes a 
charge upon the community sooner or later. 
That has to be recognized in the poor law 
system of every land, because it is a part 
of the tenets of every civilized country that 
no person shall be allowed to starve. 

There is no such thing as individual 
liberty in a civilized community; there can 
not be entire liberty in a civilized commu- 
nity, or somebody would suffer. Liberty 
must be restrained for the good of the 
average citizen. A man may be impelled 
by certain motives which would inflict in- 
jury upon others unless he were restrained. 
He may be desirous of doing certain things 
perfectly lawful in themselves, but not ex- 
pedient that they should be done in the 
society in which he lives, and therefore 
society says that although that which he 
proposes to do is not a crime, it is not ex- 
pedient that he should do it, and laws have 
been passed to prevent him from doing 
those things. 


Responsibility of Employers. 


That brings me to the point at once— 
the responsibility that capital has and the 
responsibility that employers have for the 
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physical powers of those whom they em- 
ploy, and those whom they pay for. There 
are certain risks in everything you put 
your hand to, but you provide for it. 
can not build a house, fireproof though it 
be, next-door to another man’s house, with- 
out running the risk that his house may 
burn yours down, or burn you, or do some 
injury. You therefore insure against that 
risk, if you are a wise man. You look 
upon it as part of the stock-in-trade ex- 
pense that you must meet. You can not 
cross the street, you can not take a journey 
without running the risk that possibly you 
may be inconvenienced or injured by the 
act of another, or you may by accident in- 
jure yourself; and you provide for that risk 
by insuring. 

We in England have come to this con- 
clusion: That no man can be engaged by 
another for salary or for wage without the 
risk of his life being put upon the person 
that pays the wage. We have come to the 
conclusion that a man must insure the risk of 
injury to the physical powers of those whom 
he pays, just as much as he insures the 
risk of his house burning, or the risk of 
accident happening to himself. 

Now, that is a strong order; that is a 
big theory, but look at it! If you lose 
your money as manufacturers you can pos- 
sibly bide your time and get more. If your 
man loses his health he has no time to 
bide, he is done. You can recover, but he 
can not. Therefore the law has said: ‘Who- 
ever employs a man for his own profit or 
advantage must, if the man is injured while 
in hisemployment or in the course of his 
employment, provide for the man precisely 
as though he himself were the man.’ That 
is, if a man is injured accidentally or in 
some waydue tothe business that he is do- 
ing, the law now says it does not matter how 
the injury comes about; it does not matter 
whether or not it was due to the careless- 
ness of somebody else, provided it was not 
due to the man’s carelessness, and pro- 
vided it was not his work, the master must 
pay compensation after the first week. 

The first week is necessary to prevent 
malingering, to prevent shamming. Aman 
may hurt himself; after the first week it is 
found out whether it is serious or not and 
then he gets his pay. The pay that he 
gets is just one-half the average pay that 
he might earn, provided that sum shall not 
be less than £1 (about $5) per week. Ifthe 


You . 


man receives a permanent injury, or one 
that may last for years, that £1 per week 
will continue for years. If an injured man 
gets better and may take other employment, 
the difference between that which he gets 
and the £1 per week must be made up by 
the employer with whom he was when in- 
jured. 

This money can not be attached; no debt 
is-chargeable against it; it can not be as- 
signed, and payment must continue, with 
this chance for the employer to check what 
might be malingering, and to check what 
might be a tendency to laziness; the em- 
ployer can subject the man to an examina- 
tion by medical men and if the man refuses 
to be so examined then no further compen- 
sation will be paid him. If the medical 
man certifies on behalf of the employer that 
the man is fit to return to work and the 
workman dissents, then another medical 
man authorized by the local government 
board, an intelligent medical man, will 
make the examination and his decision will 
be final. The man may be told to go back, 
or the employer may be told to continue to 
pay him. 

Liability Law of Great Britain. 

If a man is killed outright the amount of 
money to be paid to his dependents is three 
years’ wages, no matter whether he may 
have been employed one week by the em- 
ployer or 20 years. If killed during the 
course of his employment three years’ 
wages must be paid, figured on his average 
earnings during the past 12 months, or at 
the time of his death. But the minimum 
that shall be thus paid is £150. A man’s 
life, therefore, is fixed at a minimum of 
£150. It may be that he would not have 
been earning £50 per year, but three times 
that sum is the minimum to be paid to his 
dependents. 

If, however, the dependents are not solely 
dependent upon the man, but only partially, 
the extent of the dependence will determine 
the extent of the payment—that is, if it is 
only half, then only half the £150 will be 
payable. If there is no dependent then that 
which has to be done is to meet the funeral 
expenses. Nothing paid if no one dependent; 
everything paid if they are solely depend- 
ent; partially paid if partially dependent. 

Now, there is no way of ‘contracting 
out.’ A master may suggest toa man when 
coming into his employment, ‘ Now, this 
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workmen's compensation act is pretty bad 
on us, and if you come you must sign a 
paper that you do not intend to make any 
claim.’ The man may sign the paper, but 
it is ultra vires, of no account. The law 
says distinctly that contracting out is not 
provided for, and any contract that may 
have been entered into and that takes away 
from the man or those dependents his right 
to compensation can not be entertained by a 
court. 

If, however, there is an actual scheme 
whereby the employers suggest to the men: 
‘Now, you areearning 30 shillings a week; 
if you are injured the most you will get 
will be £1 per week; if you like to pay so 
much a month, we will contribute so much 
a month, and this scheme will be for your 
benefit;’ the man may enter into such a 
scheme if he does so perfectly voluntarily. 
But no scheme can be put in force that is 
not approved by the registrar of our 
friendly societies, a government official; 
and no scheme can be entertained that does 
not make the benefits to the man greater 
than the £1 compulsory amount. That is, 
what the man pays must bring him an ex- 
tra, and not serve to relieve the master of 
of his responsibility. Shop clubs may ex- 
ist so as to help the men; shop clubs can 
not exist to relieve the employer. 

If a man joined any such scheme he would 
be bound by it and must contribute. He 
can, however, withdraw at any time. The 
master can withdraw, too. But whatever 
happens, contract or no contract, the law 
has made a contract that requires no ad- 
herence upon the part of the man, and no 
sanction on the part of the employer. //se 
facto, if you employ a man, his life is in 
your hands, and you are responsible. 

You have to recognize, gentlemen, one 
thing very clearly, that so long as a civi- 
lized society depends upon an elective rep- 
resentative body to make its laws, so long 
have you got to take a chance, and a very 
big chance, too, that a passing passion, a 
sweeping movement may carry men off 
their heads and may make them act not as 
men but as excited enthusiasts and as 
irresponsible beings. These things happen 
when a man thinks everything is going to- 
ward those who have and nothing is com- 
ing to those who have not. We have a 
little Socialist movement going on in Eng- 
land today, but not much. The reason 
that it is not much is that the trades unions 


of England, the men representing the 
trades unions in parliament, are men 
absolutely against the Socialistic move- 
ment. 


Cultivation of Good Feeling Between Em- 
ployers and Workmen. 


If you do not educate your men to 
having some kind of good feeling toward 
you, if you do not recognize that they are 
human beings as much as yourselves, al- 
though employed by you, and taking your 
money and dependent upon you, the time 
will come when their unthinking votes will 
be caught by some claptrap orator who 
will make them do things that would set 
the country afire and check everything 
that you call good. You must lay hold of 
the men while they are reasonable if you 
want them to act in anemergency. You 
can not educate a country up during a 
sweeping election. Men’s opinions will be 
formed before that day if they have any 
opinions at all. But the great difficulty lies 
with the man on the outside, who does not 
belong to one or the other party, but is the 
wabbler, whom you can get on the one 
side or the other; and that great unthink- 
ing mass controls the government of the 
country. It is an extraordinary thing to 
say, but it is absolutely true: Men do not 
turn over in England from being Liberals 
one time and Conservatives another. But 
the mighty body of men who do not think 
very much at all, these men can be swayed 
and brought to bear by the passing sensa- 
tion of the hour. If you take those men— 
not at the passing sensation of the hour— 


-and treat them properly in their works, 


treat them properly as individuals, treat 
them, not as so many hands, but as so 
many human beings in your employ, you 
will make your country better as we are 
making our country better. 

The country will be held and must be 
held by the people that haven’t money. 
The people that govern the country are not 
you rich men. It isthe great mass of voters 
that govern the country. Therefore, it will 
pay you, putting it on the lowest platform, 
to get the men on your side. You can only 
get them on your side by treating them 
fairly—not by an occasional ‘bean fest’ as 
we callit in England, a kind of a feast holi- 
day—not by giving a tea party now and 
then; thatis cheap. Give them your good 
will all the way through; know your men 
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as you know your motor car. You know 
the peculiarities about that car of yours, 
and you know the difficulties about it. You 
study it, and you lie awake nights some- 
times over the car. Lie awake nights about 
the homes of your people, about their wives 
and families to do them good. Get the men, 
the people of this wealthycountry with you, 
and America will be asshe claims to be, the 
land of liberty, the land of the free. 


Liability for Disease Contracted Through 
Conditions of Employment. 


Now, there is another thing; if a man is 
killed in the works you can seeit. Ifa 
man has his fingers cut off it is too pain- 
fully apparent. But what about that girl 
going out of that match factory, her eyes 
red and a blue tint over the mouth. You 
know shecan not livelong. No; but ‘she 
works at a match factory and takes the risk. 
Matches can not be made with phosphorous 
without that risk.’ Can not you make 
matches without phosphorous? ‘ Yes; but 
it costs more. Lives are cheap; the substi- 
tute for phosphorous is dear.’ That is all 
We have said to 


over in England today. 
the employer, ‘If you employ girls or men 
in any kind of employment that causes in- 
jury to health you shall pay just as much 
as if you injured them by cutting their 


limbs off or killing them.’ The act that 
commenced on July 17th last says: ‘Any 
person employing another and giving that 
other a disease during the course of his em- 
ployment shall be responsible for the conse- 
quences of the disease.’ That is law. 

And what is the result? 

Fans are being put up in factories to take 
away the fumes that previously killed peo- 
ple. To those of you in the fan industry 
that is good. Other things are being done 
to take away the poisonous fumes coming 
out of the melting pots in brass foundries. 
It is no longer a chance to get consumption 
to be employed in some works now, be- 
cause they have taken away the germ- 
breeding stuff from the works. It is 
cheaper to take it out than to run the risk 
of paying for the lives of men and women. 
If a person during the course of his employ- 
ment falls ill with some kind of disease 
that he has never had before, and a doctor 
certifies that it arises from the course of 
his employment, the certificate is sent to 
the master, and he will contribute to the 
servant precisely what he would have con- 


tributed if it had been an accident, and for 
the same period. That is, if it is total dis- 
ablement, he will pay £1 per week for 
life; if it is death, he will pay three 
years’ wages. 

And, there is this: A man comes into a 
factory; he has been discharged from an- 
other place, where the employer knows 
what is happening and has sacked all the 
men that are liable to have this disease. 
Presently the germs of the disease con- 
tracted in the other place develop and 
fructify and the man pretty soon is ill. The 
employer says, ‘Well, hecan not have been 
long enough with me to have got that.’ 
‘No,’ says the law; ‘we have taken care of 
that. The man with whom he: was last 
must pay as well as yourself; he will pay 
proportionately for the time he was with 
him and you for the time he was with you.’ 
There is no escaping; life injured is to be 
just as serious as limbs injured. Life de- 
stroyed by internal poisoning is to be just 
as serious and just as certain of compensa- 
tion as life destroyed by a falling block. 

What does this law do? It takes away 
from the homie the sting and the worry of 
‘father is dying, dying by inches.’ The 
members of that family know what is com- 
ing, ‘father is dying by inches; when he 
can not work the people that have caused 
his death will have to pay us.’ That is the 
law of England today, and it is being 
carried out. 

Think these things out and see how they 
will fit some of your works in which the 
conditions are poisonous. Don’t you think 
that your men in this country are alive to 
what has been done in England? Don’t 
you imagine that the people working here 
in this country in what we call noxious 
trades, know the conditions under which 
their fellows are protected in England? 
Start this movement yourselves before 
labor organizations start it and compel you 
to do it. Set yourselves to give what by 
and by you will be forced otherwise to 
give. Let it be voluntary on the part of 
the masters of America rather than a de- 
mand on the part of the men. If that is 
done you will rivet good feeling, and you 
will weld your men to you as you otherwise 
can not do. 

There is another thing: the right of men 
to take care of themselves individually, of 
course, is recognized; but what chance has 
one man got before a board of directors 
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around the table in a carpeted room, while 
he, with his shirt sleeves rolled up, comes 
into a place he has never been in before, 
and the like of which he has never seen, to 
be catechised? What chance has he got? 
None. He would lose his head if he came 
into the room, and make a bigger ass of 
himself than ever if he attempted to say 
anything. 

Right of Men to Enforce Collective Bargain- 

ing. 

The right of the men to be represented, 
the right of the men to join in bodies and to 
have their unions is recognized as a per- 
fectly lawful right today. 

It is also recognized that when once they 
are so banded together you can no longer, 
when there is a trade dispute, say to the 
men, ‘Now look here, you have got a lot 
of money in your society, you have been 
paying it in for years, we will get it for 
your acts in strikes’—as they did say in 
one decision by one of our courtsa few 
years ago. The railway company went 
after some of the men; the men hadn’t any 
money, of course, individually. ‘Ah,’ but 
they said, ‘look at the society; it is a pretty 
rich society; the funds have been paid in 
for years.’ Said the men, ‘Yes, but what 
is that money for? That money is a death 
fund. It is not a work fund. It is a fund 
to help us move from one place to another, 
if we lose a job.’ ‘Yes,’ they said, ‘it isa 
strike fund, too, and you use it for strikes.’ 
‘That is true, but you are not going to take 
away some of the money thatthe people up 
in the north of England have paid in, for 
something we are doing, are you?’ ‘Yes, 
we are,’ and the judge said they could and 
they did. 

We have altered that; it is no longer 
possible now for any action of any kind to 
be entertained by any court against a trade 
union as such. You can go against the men 
for any wrong they do and punish them 
individually, but you can not touch the 
union as a whole. Some of my opponents— 
some of my friends, too—have said about 
that, ‘That amounts to legalizing anarchy.’ 
It is not legalizing anarchy. All associa- 
tions of men stick by their associates, and 
if the individuals do any wrong they are 
just as much liable to be punished by the 
law, whether they belong to an association 
or not. Then why go after the association 
as well as the men? Hit the man but do 


not hit somebody else as well as the man. 

There was a law which said if three or 
four men went to their neighbor and said, 
‘Jack, there isa strike on down there. You 
don’t know anything about it, but they 
have been. doing some very dirty tricks 
down there and we are stopping out until 
they put that right.’ The law said, until 
last year: ‘How many men with you?’ 
‘Four.’ ‘ That is a conspiracy. Get those 
four men and put them in prison right 
away,’ and it was done. That was the law 
of conspiracy. The law now says: ‘ The law 
of conspiracy shall not hold against trades 
unions,’ and ‘ peaceful picketing is legal.’ 

That is a pretty strong thing to say: 
‘peaceful picketing ‘is legal.’ But what 
does it mean? The mere attending by men 
at a place to give information or to seek in- 
formation, or to advise a man to or not to 
abstain from working, is no longer to be 
held as an offense against the law unless 
the men do something against the ordinary 
law. If the men assemble on the street so 
as to block all the street every man could 
be arraigned tor making a nuisance, block- 
ing the traffic or doing something which 
tends to make a breach of the peace; but 
they can not be hauled up any longer for 
merely going to a man’s house and saying, 
‘There is a strike on down at the works. 
I wish you would keep away. We are all 
out and you had better join us.’ It is legal 
to do it, and it is illegal for anybody to put 
an action before the judge or the court in 
consequence of so doing. 

Now, that is the trades disputes act. 
That concession, I do not hesitate to say, 
has done more towards lessening the agita- 
tion amongst trades unions than if you had 
given them money, because they said, ‘We 
do not intend to do any harm tothe public. 
We will take care of that. What we now 
are glad to feel is that we are recognized 
as responsible beings, and we can act with- 
out having to give our neighbors, or with- 
out having to give our fellow-contributors 
trouble for that which we do.’ 

There was more discussion over this very 
short bill than over any other bill that went 
through the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords. In the House of Lords 
the late lord chancellor said it was the most 
extraordinary piece of legislation that he, 
in the whole course of a very long career, 
had ever given his attention to. It legalized 
tyranny, it disrupted liberty, and it made 
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for the breach of the peace of the people 
of the land. A man who would express 
that strong opinion you would think would 
act on that opinion, but noble lordsin Eng- 
land are constituted in a different way. 
After he had said this the late lord chan- 
cellor told their lordships: ‘We do not pro- 
pose to vote against this bill; it is not 
expedient to.’ Why? Because the noble 
lords recognized that there was a great mass 
of people behind this and they had better 
not offend the people. They said it was 
wrong and had not the courage to do what 
they said was right. They said this was 
infamous, and they were not brave enough 
te do that which would have made them 
famous. They let it go because of the 
trouble that they knew would result against 
this gilded palace if they set the great vote 
of all the trades unions of England against 
them on a bill that had been passed in the 
House of Commons almost without a di- 
vision by about four to one. The lords 
know that the power to govern the land is 
in the hands of the common people if they 
exercise their vote. Said they, ‘We must 
not range ourselves on the side of those who 
oppose these people; although it is wrong 
we will not vote against it,’ and they did not. 

‘That act has certainly stopped trouble. 
There has certainly been less trouble be- 
tween master and men since it passed than 
there was before it passed, because the men 
are afraid of getting into trouble them- 
selves. You can arraign the men, but not 
their societies, and therefore they are care- 
ful. Individual responsibility counts, and 
that is a great factor.’’ 

Asked if the additional expense of com- 
pensation for workmen’s injuries by em- 
ployers had caused any noticeable increase 
in the price of goods, Mr. Marks replied: 

“Tt is a little bit early to tell that yet, 
but this act first of all was condemned very 
largely by a number of employers, very 
largely, indeed. Ido not think today, if 
the employers were canvassed, there would 
be anything like the condemnation that 
was originally given to it, because it was 
not so bad as they feared. I do not think 
anything has been increased in price be- 
cause of the extra payment made. One 
can not tell, because the ordinary fluctua- 
tions that occur in the market are greater 


in amount than the difference this charge 
would make to the masters, especially in 
the case of coal.’’ 

At this point a member of the club asked: 
‘‘What is the course of English law with 
regard to injunctions against striking or the 
result of striking?’’ To illustrate, ‘‘an in- 
junction was issued a short time ago 
against the pressmen’s union, enjoin- 
ing them from paying out strike benefits or 
from even taking a vote upon the question 
as to whether they would work eight hours 
instead of nine hours. Is it possible under 
English law to have such an injunction as 
that issued?’’ 

Mr. Marks replied: ‘‘No, it is not. You 
can not get an injunction such asthat. You 
can not bring an action against a union as 
such; you can only, as I say, go against 
the individual. I will give you an illustra- 
tion. There was a large firm of cabinet- 
makers and general dealers in London, a 
large store you would callit. Their cabinet- 
makers were on strike, and a number of 
the strikers marched up and down outside 
this great shop with what we call sandwich 
boards on them, in the back and front, 
hanging over their necks, and on those 
boards they had ‘Don’t buy at Wallace’s. 
The men are on strike.’ They went against 
the union to restrain them, but they could 
not. They went against the men and they 
got an injunction against the individuals 
for doing that which amounted to a nui- 
sance outside the premises, but that was the 
only way they could get them, for creating 
a nuisance. They could not get an injunc- 
tion against the union, but they got an in- 
junction against the men because they got 
a great crowd around them. As they walked 
up and down the’street the crowd would 
stop to see what they were doing and the 
policemen ordered them off, and they said, 
‘No, we have a perfect right as long as we 
do not stand in one place, to be here,’ and 
so they walked up and down in front of 
this establishment, and, as I say, great 
crowds gathered to see them, and this in- 
junction was secured against them, and 
after this injunction was passed there were 
no more sandwich boards. The individuals 
were responsible there and could be reached 
no matter whether they belonged to a 
trades union or not.”’ 
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HINDU IMMIGRATION. 


By EARLE WILLIAM GAGE. 


HE threatened invasion of British 

Columbia by Hindus and Sikhs is 

more than a vague menace to the in- 

terests of United States citizens 

along the Pacific coast.. These East 
Indians being British subjects may freely 
enter the United States. Not only ‘may 
they do this, but they are already doing it. 
A great majority of the Hindus in British 
Columbia are now looking toward the 
Pacific coast states as their land of promise. 
Already more than one thousand have set- 
tled in Oregon, Washington, and California. 
They are but the advance guard of the 
starving thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of East Indians who will swarm 
across the Pacific and rival the Chinese in- 
vasion unless means are taken to exclude 
them. 

The British government so far isshowing 
the utmost indifference on the subject. 
Public opinion in British Columbia is, how- 
ever, very strongly against Hindu immigra- 
tion. Four or five years experience with 
the comparatively small number who came 
over as servants has shown them to be un- 
desirable in every way. They can no more 
be assimilated racially or made over into 
American citizens than can the Chinese. 


The ravages of the dread bubonic plague 


in Pacific coast cities gives startling evi- 
dence of the Oriental diseases which follow 
in the train of this kind of immigration. 
One hundred and twelve deaths from the 
plague were reported in San Francisco 
alone in December, and as the plague is 
spread by rats there is the greatest diffi- 
culty in stamping it out ongeit gets a foot- 
hold. No need to describe its horrors here. 
It is far worse than cholera or yellow fever 
in its mortality. 

With Congress in session at Washington 


the people of the west are hoping for ° 


some action which will adequately pro- 
tect the Pacific coast states from the influx 


of Oriental immigration which continually 
menaces it. 

No portion of the globe outside India, 
and the continent upon which it lies, has a 
greater percentage of Hindus. Indeed 
they have become equally if not more of a 
pest to Pacific coast people than the 
Chinese. 

Like the sheep who follow the first in- 
truder through the broken fence, the 
Hindus followed the first invasion, until 
they are today a strong body, battling 
against American labor organizations, and 
little by little placing our western country 
in the same condition as the one they came 
from—plague-smitten and famine-stricken. 

Sheep usually never break a fence unless 
present conditions are not suited to their 
purposes. They are in a field where the 
very roots of the grass have been consumed 
to get alivelihood. They break into green 
pastures, where more promising conditions 
invite. The same of the Hindu. The 
western United States and British Colum- 
bia are the green fields toward which the 
ever-hungry hordes of India are eagerly 
looking. They have found the gap, and 
are pouring in by the thousands. Will 
the remaining population of India’s 
296,000,000, of whom more than 100,- 
000,000 are ever on the verge of starvation, 
follow the leaders in an overwhelming 
flood, thus becoming an immigration 
menace? This very question was asked by 
every person of the invaded territory last 
fall when 2,000 Sikhs and Hindus were 
landed at Vancouver and Victoria. 

It is not for us to be indifferent. It will 
not do for us to shrug our shoulders and 
say: ‘‘We have troubles of our own. The 
influx of Hindu laborers is a question for 
British Columbia to settle.’’ If you area 
ranch owner, upon which excellent grasses 
are grown, and a man on the adjoining 
ranch sows Russian thistles and tarwced, 
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would you ask the same question as in the 
Hindu invasion? Hardly, that would be 
unnatural. We all have a more or less per- 
sonal interest in the tniversal welfare. 
We have in this sense an interest in other 
continents’ general affairs. 

Not many months ago there was a great 
contest between Americans and Hindus 
and Sikhs, the Americans resting content 
after driving the Hindus over the 
Canadian border line. This was through 
Washington. More than half of state’s 
Asiatic population were driven or scared 
out of its border lines, as was the case in 
other Pacific coast states. It was not the 
wage workers alone, but American citizens 
of all classes who thus repelled the Hindus. 

These immigrants pay a $2 head tax, as 
well as the price of their transportation 
from Vancouver to Victoria. This is one 
manner of keeping out undesirable Hindus 
or Sikhs. A strict exclusion law is neces- 
sary to protect us from these people. The 
northern climate is very cold for the Hindus. 
Their native climate is more like Southern 
California, Mexico, or even New Mexico. 
Many of them die with pneumonia. An 
immigration official said of this great death 
rate: ‘‘Every time a Hindu dies the Hindu 
boss wires India and five more are sent to 
fill his place.’’ 

Hindu invasion commenced about five 
years ago, thus: in Chinese treaty ports, 
Hindus labored. Canadian sailors—in fact, 
Pacific coast sailors—told these East Indians 
how much more money awaited them in 
British Columbia. Well dressed, neatly 
provided for in every manner, they came to 
Vancouver. They were welcomed, given 
great wages for them, $1.50 per day. Quite 
naturally they wrote their friends in far 
distant India of the great prosperity which 
lay ready for them in British Columbia. 
They came in twos, sixes, and twenties, 
until October 1, 1907, more than 2,000 were 
in Vancouver alone. 

On October 15, 1907, the ship ‘‘Empress 
of Japan’’ brought to Vancouver 300 or 
more Indian immigrants. Too much for the 
mayor of Vancouver. He ordered out the 
entire police force, and gave orders not to 
allow access to the city to asingle Hindu or 
Sikh. This was done. He wrote a letter to 
Mr. R. Marpole, superintendent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, that the city 
police had instructions to prevent any of the 
East Indians from leaving the detention 


sheds. He received the following reply, in 
which Mr. Marpole absolutely refused to 
co-operate with the city, and wrote thus: 

I write to say that this company can not in any 
way accede to the request contained in your letter. 
So long as the passengers on the company’s vessels 
comply with the immigration laws of Canada, and 
pass inspection of Dominion government officials, 
the company has no right to detain them. The 
city will have to take the risk of any action the 
city may take, and damages resulting therefrom. 

The city common council at meeting of 
October 15, 1907, read the reply and 
debated for some time after which the 
mayor sent following telegram to Winston 
Churchill, colonial secretary at London, 
and to the colonial secretary at Hongkong: 

East Indians. being shipped to British Columbia 
in large numbers under misrepresentation re- 
specting state of labor market. Feeling very acute 
against people responsible, as liable to be large 
mortality among destitutes. Please take such action 
as you deem necessary to prevent furthershipments. 

A stronger one to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
which read: 

City of Vancouver will not stand for any further 
dumping of East Indians here. Mass meeting 
called to consider active preventive measures un- 
less definite authoritative assurances received that 
government has prohibited importation of these 
undesirable immigrants. 

The following answer was received from 
the colonial secretary at Hongkong: 

Indians mostly in transit from India. Advise you 
should ask Canadian government to approach 
government of India. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier answered thus: 

With reference to your telegram, government 
not prepared at this moment to take action. Will 
wait for further communication on the matter. 

The mayor was very much incensed over 
these replies, as was the entire city. They 
stuck to their original position not allow- 
ing a Hindu accessto their city. At a public 
meeting in the city hall, October 18, 1907, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

WHEREAS, From reports appearing in the pub- 
lic press the present immigration of East Indians 
may be taken as a mere indication of a much 
greater influx of this class of labor, be it 

Resolved, That the Dominion government is 
respectfully requested to take immediate action 
toward determining whether or not further immi- 
gration shall be allowed, such immigration being, 
in the opinion of this meeting, against the best in- 
terests of this country. 

The entire Pacific coast. is today boil- 
ing like a kettle on a hot stove. The Hin- 
dus and Sikhs are floating around on the 
top of the kettle wishing they were back 
on East Indian soil. Hindu invasion is at a 
standstill, for the present at least. 
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THE EVANGEL OF PROGRESS. 


By J. A. EDGERTON. 


What heart but quickens to the tread 
Of human hosts that march ahead, 
By Freedom, Truth, and Justice led, 
To reach the better time? 
What eye so cold it grows not bright 
At view of that supernal light 
Which breaks in splendor on the height 
Up which the nations climb? 


What ear so dull it has not heard 
The cz.ll of Progress? At the word 
What pulse so slow it has not stirred 

And leaped with eager hope 
To feel the race with high intent 
To nobler ends its steps has bent, 
Before whose quickening ascent 

The gates of promise ope? 


More swiftly than since Time began 
Goes on the forward march of Man, 
The high souls leading in the van 

To science, peace and truth. 
What heights the Coming Race may view! 
What deeds the Coming Race may do! 
For even yet the time is new: 

The world is in its youth. 


Humanity’s exalted state 

In golden eons that await 

Beyond Achievement’s open gate 
Who even dares to dream? 

Who can foretell, when Toil shall cease 

To be deprived of her increase, 

How earth will seem like heaven, and peace 
O’er all will reign supreme? 


The highest promise in this age 
Is that which shines on Labor’s page, 
Revealing how her hosts engage 

To serve the common good. 
To lift the throng and spread the light, 
To crush the wrong and teach the right— 
For this the toiling ranks unite 

In worldwide brotherhood. 


The cause that cheers the poor and strives 
To bless and brighten lowly lives, 
Whatever else on earth survives, 

Its labor shall not fail. 
In that new age of gladness, when 
We shall not seek in things, but men, 
For progress and for glory, then 

Its efforts shall prevail. 
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~ EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of the American Federation of 
THE Labor held at Norfolk, Va., has come and gone. Its work 
NORFOLK is now a matter of history. The convention opened Novem- 
CONVENTION. ber 11th at 10 o’clock in the morning and adjourned at 
10.30 Saturday evening, November 23d, its deliberations covering a period 
of two full weeks. 

It made history and contributed much to the great uplifting movement 
for the toilers and for all mankind. 

The Norfolk convention was beyond doubt the most intellectual, ag- 
gressive, and constructive gathering of the representatives of the hosts of 
labor ever held in this or any other country. 

As already stated, the convention devoted two full weeks to the work 
in hand. This period is now regarded as the regular time within which 
the business is to be transacted.: It can not be crowded into any less time 
with any consideration for the rights of the delegates to be heard in advo- 
cacy of the interests which they represent and the opportunity of freely 
participating in the discussion and consideration of the various subjects 
presented by other delegates and by the official reports of the officers. 

The committees to which were referred the officers’ reports and the 
resolutions offered by the delegates gave these various subjects their ablest 
and best consideration and submitted admirable reports after thorough 
mental digestion of the matters submitted. 

It is not a reflection upon any other convention or any previous com- 
mittees when we declare it our positive judgment that the committees 
acting for the Norfolk convention, in persistent, painstaking effort, in in- 
telligent comprehension, in constructive work, and in their thorough reports 
far excelled anything heretofore done by their predecessors in the same 
direction. 

As for the discussions by the delegates, the talks were able, intelligent, 
dignified, and free from rancor. Eloquent were the pleadings in many 
cases, logical and broad the arguments. 

It was gratifying to note the delegates’ power of clear statement of 
fact and enunciation of principles in regard to any question under discussion 
and on any subject under consideration. This ability of the representatives 
of the toilers was not only gratifying to those who have been closely iden- 
tified with the labor movement for many years, but was a source of aston- 
ishment to visitors, students, and commentators generally. 

To many it came as a revelation that the men of labor, all of whom 
had come from factory, shop, mine, and mill, and field, sent by their fellow- 
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toilers, should so clearly, manfully, and ably present their views upon the 
many important subjects which occupied the attention of the Norfolk 
convention. 

Observers have commented freely upon the fact that in no other gath- 
ering is there so free a forum for the expression of all shades of opinion or 
conviction as in the conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 
This was especially true of the Norfolk convention. It is noticeable, too, 
that, as time goes on and the delegates appreciate the real freedom of 
speech they enjoy, the tendency to any abuse of this privilege diminishes. 

Advocates of freedom of speech find justification for their belief in 
such a convention as this. Indeed, it is not yet generally understood how 
perfectly safe and beneficial is freedom of speech as well as the freedom of 
the press. 

The Norfolk convention was remarkable too for the constructive char- 
acter of its work. The review of the events of the year was the necessary 
groundwork for plans for the future which shall ensure the progress and 
development of the labor movement along rational and constructive lines. 
Much of the work projected was of so broad a character that its fulfillment 
can not fail to inure to the benefit of all our people. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the ferocious attacks by the manu- 
facturers’ association upon the character of the men of labor and upon the 
labor movement itself resulted only in a greater harmony and unanimity of 
feeling among the delegates who were gathered at the Norfolk convention. 
With this solidarity of feeling, the broad constructive work of the conven- 
tion was laid out and its recommendations will be acted upon by the work- 
ers in every locality with an enthusiasm, earnestness, and loyalty which 
is a reflex of the spirit which animated the Norfolk convention. Truly 
it was a great convention. One to be long remembered in the annals of 
labor for the noble work accomplished. 

The officers’ and committee reports and resolutions, as well as the de- 
tailed work of the convention, are to be found in the official printed pro- 
ceedings, which are now ready. In the near future we hope to present a 
review of the more important work of the convention, that our readers may 
know fully how great was its influence for good not only for the workers 
but for all our people. 





Labor’s slogan: 
No reduction in wages. It is better to resist reductions in wages and 
lose than not to resist at all. 





Van Cleave’s reptile hirelings may spend the $1,500,000 war fund in 
the campaign of character assassination, but it will be in vain. The men 
of labor by their life’s devotion to the great cause of labor have earned and 
possess the confidence of their fellows. 
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Among the many important resolutions which the American Federation 
THE RIGHT TO of Labor adopted at its recent convention is one which 
DECLARE Laws has received favorable attention by the. honest and 
UNCONSTITU- intelligent section of the daily press and which will 
TIONAL. be earnestly approved by thoughtful students of con- 
stitutional problems. We refer to the resolution demanding that the 
power to annul statutes on constitutional grounds shall be taken away 
from all inferior and intermediate courts, state and federal, and vested 
exclusively in the supreme courts. That is, state legislation shall be 
judged and passed upon by the highest state judicial tribunals and federal 
enactments by the Supreme Court of the United States, and, moreover, 
in all such cases unanimity shall be required and a statute shall stand 
unless the whole court having jurisdiction shall agree that it is repugnant 
to the constitution. 

This is a wise and at the same time a very progressive position. We 
have on many occasions called attention to the usurpations and encroach- 
ments of the courts of all degrees of merit and jurisdiction, to the alarming 
and revolutionary tendency to set aside legislation on the flimsiest pretexts, 
or even on the one-sided, prejudiced, shallow, manifestly dishonest allega- 
tions of tricky corporation lawyers; to the rise of the ‘‘unwritten law’’ 
which claims that the judges are the whole government and entitled to do 
as they please with labor and all other legislation. We discussed the ques- 
tion at a time when it was not even admitted to be an open one and when 
to challenge the tyranny of the courts was to be branded by the organs of 
privilege as an enemy of the constitution. 

Of late a number of eminent lawyers, professors and even state judges 
have taken up this question and argued that a halt must be called to the 
arrogance and presumption of the courts as law nullifiers. The controver- 
sies between several states and federal courts over railroad regulation stat- 
utes furnish abundant illustrations of the evil practices in question. Per- 
sons who were indifferent to labor’s protests against the abuse of the 
injunction writ are declaring vehemently that omnibus injunctions sus- 
pending state laws, and threatening state executives with contempt pro- 
ceedings, are simply intolerable. The federal courts are running amuck in 
some districts, and the question of muzzling them, of teaching them their 
place under the real constitution of the country—the constitution as it was 
meant to operate, not as plutocracy is now exploiting it with the aid of 
lawyers trained in corporation offices—of curbing them by legislation or 
constitutional amendment, has become a vital and urgent one in the 
country. 

Chief Justice Clark, of the highest court of North Carolina, is one of the 
able jurists who have written essays to show that there is not a line or hint 
in the Constitution of the United States which can be construed to make 
judges censors of legislatures and executives or to give them power to set 
aside deliberately enacted statutes. The whole practice in the judgment of 


these able writers is sheer usurpation. There has been no disposition in legal 


circles to controvert their arguments. Professor Giddings of Columbia 
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University, a leading sociological thinker, says that the judicial veto on 
legislation has proved tobe the greatest force for the maintenance of special 
privilege and injustice under our laws. He advocates a sort of referendum 
to decide differences between Congress and the Supreme Court over the 
constitutionality of legislation. He would make the people themselves the 
final interpreters of the constitution the real sovereigns, the makers of funda- 
mental laws. 

This proposal is more radical than that of the convention of the Fed- 
eration. We do not think it feasible at present, though it is sound in 
principle, for the people made the constitutions—state and national—and 
they alone ought to have the authority to decide what is and what is not 
in harmony with the organic law. Wedo not, however, think it expedient 
to agitate for so radical a change as would be an amendment providing for 
a referendum on laws that the courts of last resorts have held invalid. 

The Federation suggests a more moderate and easier plan. Its 
proposal is one which should appeal to common sense and provoke little 
honest opposition. 

Let the highest courts retain the power of setting aside laws, but let 
us insist that their decisions must be unanimous to effectively annul a 
law enacted by the people’s representatives in Congress or state legislatures, 
and signed -by the President or the governor of a state. The grave 
responsibility that rests on them in such cases makes unanimity clearly 
desirable and reasonable. 

The frequent and violent disagreements of the courts, the five to four 
decisions in the most momentous cases, the overnight conversions of in- 
dividual judges, the straddling of some issues by other judges—remember 
the Philippine tariff cases and the queer Brown opinions—go far to bring 
home to the average fair-minded man the need and propriety of demanding 
unanimity in decisions involving the annulment of laws. _ 

We may add frankly that under the Federation’s plan very few such 
annulments would actually occur. The courts would generally be divided, 
and the laws challenged would, therefore, stand—as they ought to stand 
where there is reasonable doubt as to the merits of the objections to them. 
Thus the reform, moderate in theory, would be far-reaching and practical 


in results. 





Tell your wives and friends all about Van Cleave’s $1,500,000 war 
fund and the use to which it is being put. 





Now for good, hard, and persistent work to organize the unorganized 


workers. 





Are you a union man? If not, why not? 





Look for the Union Label. Demand it. 
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The Department of Labor has made.a study of the data in regard to’ the 
INDUSTRIAL Cost of the strikes and lockouts which the country has 
WARFARE-ITS witnessed in the last 25 years. Preliminary summaries 
COST AND ITS and figures, with the results reached, have appeared in 
LESSON. ‘ the press, and, of course, the usual solemn editorial com- 
ments have followed. The full report will no doubt give us a superabund- 
ance of such wisdom and moralizing, but the net intellectual profit to 
employers and workmen will be small. 

One newspaper remarksthat ‘‘ short of actual war there has never been 
devised a more costly, unsatisfactory and materially disastrous method of 
settling economic disputes ’’ than the strike-lockout method. 

This may be admitted without argument. The figures may be mis- 
leading, the calculations full of errors and omissions, but certainly no 
intelligent workman will assert that the strike method is in itself a good 
method. It may be inevitable at times, but a necessary evil is,not a bless- 
ing. Organized labor does not favor strikes for the sake cf striking and 
would be glad of better methods of settling disputes. But facts are facts 
and human nature is human nature. What is labor todo when an employer 
is arrogant, stupid, blind to his own interests, prejudiced, and arbitrary? 

Let us look at the official figures. It seems that for the period 1881- 
1900 the loss to employes in wages through strikes is said to have amounted 
to $258,000,000, and the loss to employers from the same cause 
$123,000,000. Lockouts during the same period cost the workmen about 
$49,000,000 and the employers some $19,000,000. 

These, we are told, are the direct losses, and they are tremendous. 
The inference conveyed is that if nostrikes or lockouts had occurred during 
the period, the above colossal amounts would have been saved and the re- 
spective interests be so much richer in consequence. 

Now, this inference is subject to heavy discounts, to important qualifica- 
tions. It is not true that the bosses were ‘‘pure’’ losses. It is sheer 
assumption that in the absence of strikes and lockouts there would have 
been no stoppages, no interruptions, no enforced idleness. Take the coal 
mines. There are years when the accumulation of stock is so large that 
the operators have to suspend production. Where a strike for a few weeks 
make such suspension unnecessary, there is no loss in net earnings at the 
end of the year. 

What is notoriously true of coal mining is true of nearly all indus- 
tries. Business has its ups and downs apart from disputes with labor, and 
it is the exceptional industry that has no interruptions. Statisticians can 
not tell what would have happened in any given case if no strike or lock- 
out had occurred and they naturally regard the loss resulting as total and 
real. But serious thinkers who deal with underlying facts and conditions, 
and have no preconceived notions to support, take a different view of the 
matter. 

However, let us assume for the sake of the argument that billions have 
been lost by employers and employed through strikes and controversies. 
How are similar losses to be prevented in the future? By making strikes 
and lockouts illegal, by compulsory arbitration? Neither employers nor 
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organized labor will entertain that idea fora moment. The right to strike 
and the right to stop producing are fundamental. 

By voluntary arbitration labor is ready to accept that method, provided 
the arbitration is really voluntary and faithfully carried out; provided it is 
not tricky, and provided the employers put aside’childish and antiquated 
prejudices, recognize the principle of collective bargaining and the interest 
of labor in the joint product, and meet properly selected delegates of labor 
on a friendly and frank basis for discussion and negotiation. 

From excellent authority come the reports that arbitration and con- 
ciliation are steadily growing; that many cases are settled peacefully today 
that would surely have led to industrial warfare ten or a dozen years ago. 
This is true, and as gratifying to organized labor as it is to the public. 
But arbitration, trade agreements, and conciliation would make more rapid 
and more general progress if the employers once for all repudiated the 
bigots, reactionaries, and mischief-makers among them, accepted the union 
shop principle, gave up needless and irritating ‘‘suits’’ to gain improper 
advantages through perversion of the law, and treated workmen as busi- 
ness equals. Let employers organize as much as they please and in any 
way they please, but let them honestly recognize the same right in labor 
and deal with it, not at arm’s length, not under the spur of necessity, but 
gladly and willingly. 

There is no other way to stop strikes, no other way to avert the losses 
entailed by industrial warfare; but our sapient editors and moralizers do not 
point this moral. They prefer windy and empty exhortations to labor 
which mean nothing. 

Another fallacy of the statisticians is this—in computing losses, they 
forget that many strikes result in substantial increases of wages or in 
reduction of hours. If a certain number of men lose the wages of one 
month say, in two or three years, and obtain a 10 per cent increase that is 
permanent, have they sustained a net loss or have they gained by the strike? 
It iseasy.to say that the increase would have come anyway. Perhapsso, 
perhaps not. In any case, who knows how soon it would have come, how 
long it would have remained in force without the strike and the fear of 
another strike? And what about other gains by the workers—moral, phys- 
ical, social gains in health and leisure, in dignity, in independence, and 
in authority? Will these be estimated by statisticians and placed on the 
credit side of the strike account? Altogether, then, the value of the figures 
on strikes and lockouts is very small and doubtful at best. 





A Happy New Year to all. 





A New Year's Day resolution: Resolved, That we will do our duty 
toward ourselves and ours, by performing our full duty toward our fellows. 





With this issue of the AMERfCAN FEDERATIONIST we begin the 15th 
year of its publication. Read it, get others to read it, and subscribe for it. 
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So Hon. Joseph G. Cannon has been elected Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 60th Congress. Elected by the ‘* unani- 


SPEAKER : : : . : 

CANNON. mous’’ vote of his party associates, in spite of ‘‘ Dictator 
LEST WE Gompers,’’ as his coterie of beneficiaries have declared. 
FORGET. And therefore and thereby jubilation reigns in the House 


of Cannon. Labor has been given a ‘‘slap in the face,’’ for when we say 
labor, particularly in this instance, we refer not only to the great rank and 
file of the American Federation of Labor, but also to the membership of the 
brotherhoods of railway employes. These organizations issued an identical 
circular on the same date as the one issued by the Executive Council of our 
Federation reciting the record of Hon. Joseph G. Cannon on legislation 
for a ‘‘ Square Deal’’ for labor and, therefore, the slap in the face is just 
as veremoniously and flagrantly administered to them. 

Of course, pains were taken to make it appear that the ‘‘rebuke’’ was 
administered to us personally, but no one will be deceived. All realize that 
we have never asked a personal favor or personal consideration for our- 
self, either from Mr. Cannon, other public official or private employer. 
The consideration we have asked and insisted upon has been for the relief 
or for justice to the men and women of labor; for the protection of the 
young and innocent children from greedy and inhuman exploitation. There 
is not anything in the gift of official, politician, or any institution, other 
than the labor movement, which, if offered, would be accepted by us per- 
sonally or officially. Those concerned know this, yet despite this knowledge 
they endeavor to hoodwink the uninformed of the public that it is the thirst 
for personal power and not the interest of labor and the general public 
which prompted and prompts us to expose the subtle and contemptible 
hostility of Mr. Cannon (and other Cannon’s by different names) to any 
of the reasonable demands which labor makes upon the law-making bodies 
and upon modern society. 

It may not be amiss to say that if the true feeling of a large number 
of the members of the House was expressed (as it has been expressed fre- 
quently to us) the election of Hon. Joseph G. Cannon to the speakership 
would fall far short of a ‘‘ unanimous’’ vote of his party associates. But be 
this as it may, we deem it our duty to place before our readers part of Mr. 
Cannon’s labor record on measures upon which he has delivered himself, 
and upon which he has bestowed his distinguished consideration. Here is: 


Speaker Cannon's Labor Record. 


During the 56th Congress a pretense was made to secure amendments to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The representatives of labor were apprehensive that the 
purpose of the amendment to that law would be to afford no relief to labor, and therefore 
suggested an amendment which it had drafted. Labor’s amendment came before the 
House for a vote, and was adopted by a vote of 259 to 9. The conspicuous member of 
the nine voting against it was Mr. Cannon. (Daily Congressional Record, June 2, 
1900, page 6994.) 

Labor secured the passage of a law to save the lives and limbs of employes on 
railroads, commonly known as the Safety Appliance Law. This law provided for 
uniform, automatic car couplers and power brakes on railroad trains. In the 57th 
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Congress the enemies of that humane] law made strenuous efforts to fritter away its 
safeguards by authorizing a reduction of the number of air brakes to be used on 
trains. The parliamentary situation was such that the only way to prevent the passage 
of such a provision was to secure from the House the passage of a motion instructing 
its conferees with the Senate committee to recede from it. Such a motion was made 
and passed, but the Hon. Joseph G. Cannon voted against the interests of labor and 
humanity. (Daily Congressional Record, February 23, 1903, page 2704.) 

All interests of an important character, other than labor, are represented in the 
government of our country by separate departments, each with its chief executive 
officer, a secretary, who is a member of the President’s cabinet. Labor has, therefore, 
for years sought the creation of a Department of Labor, with a secretary, who, in the 
President’s cabinet, could represent and speak in the name of the vast interests of labor. 

During the 57th Congress a bill was introduced to create a new Department of 
Commerce and Industries, and to absorb the Department of Labor. If we could not 
secure a separate Department of Labor organized labor was opposed to the Department 
of Labor being made a subordinate bureau in the then proposed new department, 
and we asked that the Department of Labor be left free and independent, until such 
time as Congress might see the wisdom and necessity of making that department 
executive in character, and that its chief officer should be a member of the President’s 
cabinet. When the bill was under consideration in the House a member, one of labor’s 
friends, moved to recommit the bill, with instructions to report a bill to retain the 
Department of Labor as a separate and independent department, with a cabinet officer 
at its head, but the Hon. Joseph G. Cannon voted against this proposition. (Daily 
Congressional Record, January 17, 1903, page 958.) 

In the 58th Congress Mr. Cannon was elected speaker, and made up his com- 
mittees (before which labor legislation would come) in such a manner as to practically 
make it impossible for such legislation to be reported or enacted. 

Prior to the 59th Congress Mr. Cannon was communicated with and respectfully 
petitioned that in his appointment of the committees before which labor legislation 
should come, he might so constitute these committees as that they would give labor 
legislation a fairer hearing, consideration, and action. These petitions he utterly 
ignored, and accentuated his hostile attitude by the appointment of members, if 
possible, still more antagonistic. 

During the 59th Congress the committee having in charge the employers’ liability 
bill amended it so as to require the parents of the umarried employe who was killed 
to prove their dependency upon him before they could recover damages for his death. 
Labor’s objection to this unfair amendment was made known to Speaker Cannon and an 
opportunity was asked to correct it, when the bill was up for consideration in the 
House. Speaker Cannon declined to grant this request; aye, before he would agree 
to recognize the member of the House having the bill in charge for the purpose of 
moving its passage, he exacted a promise from him that he would not offer an amend- 
ment to correct the defect referred to, and by reason of the critical parliamentary 
situation thus created by the speaker, we were compelled to permit the bill to go 
through the House with the objectionable provision retained. 

Labor and other reform forces have for years endeavored to secure the passage 
by Congress of a law restricting immigration. Immense numbers—more than a million 
and a quarter—now come to our country within a year. One of the effectual means 
to secure this was an educational test, and this was incorporated in the bill before the 
59th Congress, the U. S. Senate having adopted it in a bill which passed that body. It 
was clear that a majority of the members of the House of Representatives were in 
favor of this bill, including the educational test, but Speaker Cannon not only used 
the vast power and influence of his office to defeat it, but he left the exalted position 
of the speaker, went upon the floor of the House, and by force pulled members out 
of their seats, and by threats and intimidation made enough of them go between the 
official tellers of the House and vote against the proposition. Asa result of his high- 
handed actions the educational test was defeated and stricken from the bill. 
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In the 58th Congress the majority of Speaker Cannon’s Committee on Labor 
adopted a series of resolutions containing inquiries which were incapable of intelligent 
answers. This course was adopted to avoid a record vote against labor's eight 
hour bill. 

In the 59th Congress Speaker Cannon’s Committee on Labor was practically for- 
bidden to report labor’s eight hour bill. The committee sought to prolong the hearings 
to prevent a report on the bill. At one session a peculiar situation was created. There 
were seven members present ; three of the majority party and four of the minority 
party,.and by a vote of four to three the chairman of the committee was instructed 
to report the eight hour bill to the House with a favorable recommendation that it 
pass. After the report was mad: tothe House Speaker Cannon positively refused to 
recognize any member of the House for the purpose of calling up the bill for considera- 
tion by the House; and thus, through Speaker Cannon’s opposition and manipulation, 
the bill failed of passage. 

In the 57th Congress the House of Representatives passed labor’s bill to limit 
the issuance of injunctions and the prevention of their abuses. In the 58th Congress 
Speaker Cannon’s Judiciary Committee prolonged the hearings in order to prevent 
reporting the bill. In the 59th Congress Speaker Cannon’s Judiciary Committee had 
hearings upon the subject of the injunction abuse and appointed a subcommittee 
to investigate a phase of the proposition. The subcommittee in its report cited the 
very abuses of which labor complains in opposition to labor’s contention. The com- 
mittee printed the subcommittee’s report as a House document and refused to print 
labor’s reply exposing the fallacy of the subcommittee’s report. 

During the 59th Congress, Speaker Cannon used his influence to force through the 
House, without giving labor an opportunity to be heard, an act repealing the opera- 
tion of the eight hour law, so far as it applies to alien labor in the construction of the 
Panama Canal. It was stated in justification that this action applies only to alien 
laborers, but though this is true in so far as the act itself is concerned, yet the result 
has been that the men working on the Panama Canal construction, whether Americans 
or aliens, are working more than eight hours. 

Even so far back as in the 46th Congress, on April 21, 1879, a member of the 
House offered a resolution to enforce the eight hour law. On May 7, 1879, it was 
favorably reported to the House. Mr. Cannon opposed the resolution, and in reply 
to a question whether the proclamation of President Grant did not declare that there 
should be “no reduction in the wages of workmen on account of a reduction in the 
hours of labor,’’ Mr. Cannon said: **I do not now recollect, but it is not material. 
The fact is, the law as now executed is this: If they work 10 hours they get 10 hours’ 
pay, and if they only work eight hours, they get only eight hours’ pay. That is the 
manner in which the law is now being executed, and so far as I am concerned, it will 
go on in that way, proclamation or no proclamation.’’ And on Mr. Cannon’s motion, 
the resolution to enforce the eight hour law was laid on the table. 

But Hon. Joseph G. Cannon was not to rest satisfied with his unenvia- 
ble ‘‘unanimous’”’ election, he must needs take advantage of the awful 
straits in which a number of men and women find themselves to deliver 


himself of his accumulated spleen, to take another drive at labor over the 
head of ‘‘Dictator Gompers.’’ 

A committee of plate printers of Washington called upon Speaker 
Cannon on December 7, 1907, and asked his support of a bill for a new 
building in which the 1,500 employes, men and women (white and colored), 
in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving might have the opportunity of 
performing their work with less likelihood of ill-health and death resulting 
therefrom, as is the case in the building now occupied by them. 

It must be remembered that when Hon. Leslie M. Shaw was Secretary 
of the Treasury he officially reported to Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker 
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of the House of Representatives, that the Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing was the worst s.veat-shop existing in private or public employment in 
the country. The present Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. George B. 
Cortelyou, fully and officially repeated the indictment of this governnx ntal 
sweat-shop. ~ 

It was the occasion of the plate printers’ appeal for a place to work 
where they would be relieved from the present health and life destroying 
atmosphere, that Hon, Joseph G. Cannon must needs deliver a lecture to 
them not to be dictated to by ‘‘that man Gompers,”’ etc., ete. Would it 
be interesting to Hon. Joseph G. Cannon to know that, recognizing the 
awful fetid atmosphere in which the men and women in the Bureau were 
working for the government, that ‘‘that man Gompers;’’ that ‘Dictator 
Gompers’’ advised the committee to call on him (Cannon) and try an ap- 
peal to his better nature, that perhaps he might be moved to take some 
action by which so large a number of hard working, deserving government 
employes might be saved from having their health impaired and their lives 
destroyed. 

Taking advantage of the straits in which the plate printers’ represent- 
atives found themselves in their mission uf mercy, Hon. Joseph G. Cannon 
must needs attempt to overawe and humiliate them by attacking one in whom 
they have confidence and for who:n they entertain the highest respect. He 
could not, however, stifle their protest and their declaration of loyalty to 
the great cause and movement of organized labor. It might be additionally 
interesting to Hon. Joseph G. Cannon to know to what a degree his fulmi- 
nation has ‘‘endeared’’ him to all the men of labor throughout the coun- 
try, aye, even to the com nittee of plate printers whom he so outrageously 
treated. 

It is the policy of the trickster politician to pretend that the chosen 
spokesman of labor has his own personal interests to advance, his own 
views te exploit, his own power to extend or intrench. It is impossible 
for the politician of the Cannon stripe to conceive that there are some, yes, 
a large and constantly growing number of men who, true to a principle, 
true to a cause, true to their fellows, would scorn to stoop to a dishonest 
or dishonorable act, or any act but which would redound to the interest 
and progress of the workers. But how can one expect such a conception 
of a man’s conduct from Hon. Joseph G. Cannon whose arrogance and 
whose antagonism to labor and the best interests of the people is universal 
knowledge? 

These facts are recorded, ‘‘Uncle Joe,’’ lest we forget. 





When the most sordid and vicious in the capitalist class combine to 
crush the hopes and aspirations of the toiling, wealth-producing masses, 
it behooves all the workers to organize, unite, and federate for the common 
good. 





It is not yet fully understood how much good the labor movement has 
already accomplished in the life of mankind, nor how much it is its mission 
to achieve. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


REFERENCES TO LABOR AND INDUSTRY IN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
MESSAGE TO THE SIXTIETH CONGRESS. | 


Injunctions. 


Instances of abuse in the granting of injunctions 
in labor disputes continue to occur, and the re- 
sentment in the minds of those who feel that their 
rights are being invaded and their liberty of action 
and of speech unwarrantably restrained continues 
likewise to grow. Much of the attack on the use 
of the process of injunction is wholly without 
warrant; but Iam constrained to express the be- 
lief that for some of it there is warrant. This ques- 
tion is becoming more and more one of prime im- 
portance, and unless the courts will themselves 
deal with it in effective manner, it is certain ulti- 
mately to demand some form of legislative action. 
It would be most unfortunate for our social welfare 
if we should permit many honest and law-abiding 
citizens to feel that they had just cause for regard- 
ing our courts with hostility.. I earnestly commend 
to the attention of the Congress this matter, so 
that some way may be devised which will limit 
the abuse of injunctions and protect those rights 
which from time to time it unwarrantably invades. 
Moreover, discontent is often expressed with the 
use of the process of injunction by the courts, not 
only in labor disputes, but where state laws are 
concerned. I refrain from discussion of this ques- 
tion as I am informed that it will soon receive the 
consideration of the Supreme Court. 

The federal courts must of course decide ulti- 
mately what are the respective spheres of state 
and nation in connection with any law, state or 
national, and they must decide definitely and 
finally in matters affecting individual citizens, not 
only as to the rights and wrongs of labor but as to 
the rights and wrongs of capital; and the na- 
tional government must always see that the deci- 
sion of the court is put into effect. The process of 
injunction is an essential adjunct of the court’s 
doing its work well; and as preventive measures 
are always better than remedial, the wise use of 
this process is from every standpoint commend- 
able. But where it is recklessly or unnecessarily 
used, the abuse should be censured, above all by 
the very men who are properly anxious to prevent 
any effort to shear the courts of this necessary 
power. The court’s decision must be final ; the 

rotest is only against the conduct of individual 
judges in needlessly anticipating such final deci- 
sion, or in the tyrannical use of what is nominally 
a temporary injunction to accomplish what is in 
fact a permanent decision. 


Accidents. 

The loss of life and limb from railroad accidents 
in this country has become appalling. It is a sub- 
ject of which the national government should take 
supervision. It might be well to begin by provid- 
ing for a federal inspection of interstate railroads 


somewhat along the lines of federal inspection of 
steamboats, although not going so far; perhaps at 
first all that it would be necessary to have would 
be some officer whose duty would be to investigate 
all accidents on interstate railroads and report in 
detail the causes thereof. Such an officer should 
make it his business to get into close touch with 
railroad operating men so as to become thor- 
oughly familiar with every side of the question, 
the idea being to work along the lines of the 
present steamboat inspection law. 


Employers’ Liability. 

The national government should be a model 
employer. It should demand the highest quality 
of service from each of its employes and it should 
care for all of them properly in return. Congress 
should adopt legislation providing limited but 
definite compensation for accidents to all work- 
men within the scope of the federal power, in- 
cluding employes of navy yards and arsenals. In 
other words, a model employers’ liability act, far- 
reaching and thoroughgoing, should be enacted 
which should apply to all positions, public and 
private, over which the national government has 
jurisdiction. The number of accidents to wage- 
workers, including those that are preventable and 
those that are not, has become appalling in the 
mechanical, manufacturing, and transportation 
operations of the day. It works grim hardship to 
the ordinary wage-worker and his family to bave 
the effect of such an accident fall solely upon him; 
and, on the other hand, there are whole classes of 
attorneys who exist only by inciting men who 
may or may not have been wronged to undertake 
suits for negligence. Asa matter of fact a suit for 
negligence is generally an inadequate remedy for 
the person injured, while it often causes altogether 
disproportionate annoyance to the employer. The 
law should be made such that the payment for ac- 
cidents by the employer would be automatic in- 
stead of being a matter for lawsuits. Work men 
should receive certain and definite compensation 
for all accidents in industry irrespective of reyli- 
gence. The employer is the agent of the pu)lic 
and on his own responsibility and for his own 
profit he serves the public. When he starts in 
motion agencies which create risks for others, he 
should take all the ordinary and extraordinary 
risks involved; and the risk hethus at the mo 
ment assumes will ultimately be assumed, asit 
ought to be, by the general public. Only in this 
way can the shock of the accident be diffused, ix- 
stead of falling upon the man or woman least able 
to bear it, as is now the case. The community # 
large should share the burdens as well as the 
benefit of industry. By the proposed law, employ- 
ers would gain a desirable certainty of obligatios 
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and get rid of litigation to determine it, while the 
workman and his family would be relieved from a 
crushing load. With such a policy would come in- 
creased care, and accidents would be reduced in 
number. The national laws providing for em- 
ployers’ liability on railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce and for safety appliances. as well 
as for diminishing the hours any employe of a rail- 
road should be permitted to work, should all be 
strengthened wherever in actual practice they 
have shown weakness; they should be kept on the 
statute books in thoroughgoing form. 

The constitutionality of the employers’ liability 
act passed by the preceding Congress has been 
carried before the courts. In two jurisdictions 
the law has been declared unconstitutional, and in 
three jurisdictions its constitutionality has been 
afirmed. The question has been carried to the 
Supreme Court, the case has been heard by that 
tribunal, and a decision is expected at an early 
date. In the event that the court should affirm 
the constitutionality of the act, I urge further leg- 
is'ation along the lines advocated in my message 
to the preceding Congress. The practice of put- 
ting the entire burden of loss to life or limb upon 
the victim or the victim’s family is a form of social 


injustice in which the United States stands in un- | 


enviable prominence. In both our federal and our 
state legislation we have, with few exceptions, 
scarcely gone farther than the repeal of the fellow- 
servant principle of the old law of liability, and in 
some of our states even this slight modification of 
a completely outgrown principle has not yet been 
secured. The legislation of the rest of the indus- 
trial world stands out in striking contrast to our 
backwardness in this respect. Since 1895 practi- 
cally every country of Europe, together with Great 
Britain, New Zealand, Australia, British Columbia, 
and the Cape of Good Hope has enacted legislation 
embodying in one form or another the complete 
recognition of the principle which places upon the 
employer the entire trade risk in the various lines 
of industry. I urge upon the Congress the enact- 
ment of a law which will at the same time bring 
federal legislation up to the standard already es- 
tablished by all the European countries, and which 
will serve as a stimulus to the various states to per- 
fect their legislation in this regard. 


Eight Hour Law. 


The Congress should consider the extension of 
the eight hour law. The constitutionality of the 
present law has recently been called into question, 
and the Supreme Court has decided that the exist- 
ing legislation is unquestionably within the pow- 
ers of the Congress. The principle of the eight 
hour day should be rapidly and as far as practica- 
ble be extended to the entire work carried on by 
the government; and the present law should be 
amended to embrace contracts on those public 
works which the present wording of the act has 


cen construed to exclude. The general introduc-- 


tion of the eight hour day should be the goal 
oward which we should steadily tend, and the 
‘eroment should set the example in this re- 


Cupital and Labor. 


> certain that for some time to come there 
© a constant increase absolutely, and perhaps 
vely, of those among our citizens who dwell 


in cities or towns of some size and who work for 
wages. This means that there will be an ever- 
increasing need to consider the problems in- 
separable from a great industrial civilization. 
Where an immense and complex business, es- 
pecially in those branches relating to manufac- 
ture and transportation, is transacted by a large 
number of capitalists who employ a very much 
larger number of wage-earners, the former tend 
more and more to combine into corporations and 
the latter into unions. The relations of the cap- 
italist and wage-worker to one another, and of 
each to the general public, are not always easy to 
adjust; and toput them and keep them on a satis- 
factory basis is one of the most important and one 
of the most delicate tasks before our whole civi- 
lization. Much of the work for the accomplish- 
ment of this end must be done by the individuals 
concerned themselves, whether singly or in com- 
binations; and the one fundamental fact that must 
never be lost track of is that the character of the 
average man, whether he be a man of meaus or a 
man who works with his hands, is the most im- 
portant factor in solving the problem aright. But 
it is almost equally important to remember that 
without good laws it is also impossible to reach the 
proper solution. It is idle to hold that without 
good laws evils such as child labor, as the over- 
working of women, as the failure to protect em- 
ployes from loss of life or limb, can be effectively 
reached, any more than the evils of rebates and 
stock-watering can be reached without good laws. 
To fail to stop these practices by legislation means 
to force honest men into them, because otherwise 
the dishonest who surely will take advantage of 
them will have everything their own way. If the 
states will correct these evils, well and good; but 
the nation must stand ready to aid them. 

No question growing out of our rapid and com- 
plex industrial development is more important 
than that of the employment of women and chil- 
dren. The presence of women in industry reacts 
with extreme directness upon the character of the 
home and upon family life, and the conditions sur- 
rounding the employment of children bear a vital 
relation to our future citizenship. Our legislation in 
those areas under the control of the Congress is very 
much behind the legislation of our more progres- 
sive states. A thorough and comprehensive meas- 
ure should be adopted at this session of the Con- 
gress relating to the employment of women and 
children in the District of Columbia and the ter- 
ritories. The investigation into the condition of 
women and children wage-earners recently author- 
ized and directed by the Congress is now being 
carried on in the various states, and I recommend 
that the appropriation made last year for begin- 
ning this work be renewed, in order that we may 
have the thorough and comprehensive investiga- 
tion which the subject demands. The National 
Government has as an ultimate resort for control 
of child labor the use of the interstate commerce 
clause to prevent the products of child labor from 
entering into interstate commerce. But before 
using this it ought certainly to enact model laws 
on the subject for the territories under its own 
immediate control. 

There is one fundamental proposition which can 
be laid down as regards all these matters, namely: 
While honesty by itself will not solve the problem, 
yet the insistence upon honesty—not merely tech- 
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nical honesty, but honesty in purpose and spirit— 
is an essential element in arriving at a right con- 
clusion. Vice in its cruder and more archaic forms 
shocks everybody; but there is very urgent need 
that public opinion should be just as severe in eon- 
demnation of the vice which hides itself behind 
class or professional loyalty, or which denies that 
it is vice if it can escape conviction in the courts. 
The public and the representatives of the pubiic, 
the high officials, whether on the bench or in ex- 
ecutive or legislative positions, need to remember 
that often the most dangerous criminals, so far as 
the life of the nation is concerned, are not those 
who commit the crimes known to and condemned 
by the popular conscience for centuries, but those 
who commit crimes only ren:lered possible by the 
complex conditions of our modern industrial life. 
It makes not a particle of difference whether these 
crimes are committed by a capitalist or by a labor- 
er, by a leading banker or manufacturer or railroad 
man, or by a leading representative of a labor 
union. Swindling in stocks, corrupting legisla- 
tures, making fortunes by the inflation of securi- 
ties, by wrecking railroads, by destroying com- 
petitors through rebates—these forms of wrong- 
doing in the capitalist, are far more infamous than 
any ordinary form of embezzlement or forgery; 
yet it is a matter of extreme difficulty to secure the 
punishment of the man most guilty of them, most 
responsible for them. 


Mining. 


A bureau of mines should be created under the 
control and direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior; the bureau to have power to collect statis- 
tics and make investigations in all matters pertain- 
ing to mining and particularly to the accidents and 
dangers of the industry. If this can not now be 
done, at least additional appropriations should be 
given the Interior Department to be used for the 
study of mining conditions, for the prevention of 
fraudulent mining schemes, for carrying on the 
work of mapping the. mining districts, for study- 
ing methods for minimizing the accidents and 
dangers in the industry; in short, to aid in all 


proper ways the development of the mining ir. 
dustry. Industry is always necessary, just as war 
is sometimes necessary. Each has its price, and 


-industry in the United States now exacts, and has 


always exacted, a far heavier toll of death than al] 
our wars put together The statistics of the rail- 
roads of this country for the year ended June 30, 
1906, the last contained in the annual statistical 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
show in that one year a fotal of 108,324 casualties 
to persons, of which 10,618 represent the number 
of persons killed. In that wonderful hive of human 
activity, Pittsburg, the deaths due to industrial 
accidents in 1906 were 919, all the result of acci- 
dents in mills, mines, or on railroads. For the 
entire country, therefore, it is safe to say that the 
deaths due to industrial accidents aggregate in 
the neighborhood of 20,000 a year. Such a record 
makes the death ratein all our foreign wars utterly 
trivial by comparison. The number of deaths in 
battle in all the foreign wars put together,, for the 
last century and a quarter, aggregate considerably 
less than one year's death record for our industries, 
A mere glance at these figures is sufficient to show 
the absurdity of the outcry against militarism. 


The printed index for the 1907 AMERICAN FeEp- 
ERATIONIST may be had without charge on appli- 
cation to this office. F 


A limited number of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST for 1907, bound in two volumes, may be 
had on application to this office. The 1907 vol- 
umes are bound in the same style as the preceding 
years. 


The official printed proceedings of the Norfolk 
convention of the A. F. of L. are now ready and 
can be had upon application by mail, 25 cents per 
single copy, $20 per hundred. Postage prepai< by 
the A. F. of L 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Organizers. J. J. Fitzpatrick, J. D. Pierce, William E. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. 1.—Eastern. 

Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Stuart Reid. 


District No. Il._—Middle. 

Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Hugh Frayne, Cal 
Wyatt, W.C. Hahn, Jobn A. Flett, H. L. Eichelberger, 
Jas. E. Roach, Herman Ross, Emmet Flood. 


District No. I1l.—Southern. 
Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama,. Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


Organizers, James Leonard, R. L. Harper. 
District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comores the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana 
Uilfnois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Terry, 


Edwin R. Wright, Jacob Tazelaar, Thos. H 
Flynn. . 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, Nortb 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizers, Geo. B. Howley. 
District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, Henry M. Walker, Sim A. Bramlette. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain: 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, (ole 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, M. Grant Hamilton. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing 
i. eweaee. California, and the Province of British Co 
umbia. 
Organizers, C. O. Young, George Schneider, Arthur A. 
Hay, Sidney H. Gray. 
Porto Rico.—santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the-country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. ; 
These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the ye -¢ of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, 


o the thousand and 


one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. ; 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the re 


rts from secretaries of international unions, this department 


gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Asbestos Workers. 

P. G. Jessen.—We are trying to devise means 
whereby we may organize our trade more thor- 
oughly during this year and prospects are bright 
for several new unions in the near future. We re- 
cently reinstated a union in New York City, and 
formed another in Detroit, Mich. 


Blacksmiths, 


_ Chas. N. Glover.—At this time of the year trade 
isslack. Fair results in the shape of increased 
wages and improved conditions have been secured 
during the past year. Nothing new to report at 
this time. 

Chainmakers. 

Curtin. C. Miller-—Employment fairly good. 
fhree factories are working four and five days a 
week. Other shops have all they can do, with 
good demand for more chainmakers. Our official 
trade journal has met with success and is gaining 
in popularity with the members. 


Elevator Constructors. 
Wm. Young.—Trade conditions good, and the 
indications are that there will be an increased 
activity in our trade. 


Lathers, Wood, Wire, and Metal. 


_ Ralph Brandt.—We have organized new unions 
in Kankakee, Ill.; New York, Montreal, Can.; 
Uniontown, Pa., and Kane, Pa. Employment is 
slack in our trade, as this is our dull season. 


Chas. McCrory.—Trade conditions excellent. 
There is not one man out of employment, if he 
desires to work. About 2 per cent of our trade 
are unemployed. 

Paving Cutters. 

John Sheret.—We are preparing for the estab- 
lishment of the eight hour day, which, according 
to our constitution, will be in force 1909. Our 
trade is distinctly a season trade, owing to the fact 
that all our work is done out of doors. Our slack 
season is of course now on and will continue until 
spring. We recently won a strike in Jersey City 
against reduction in wages after being out eight 
days. We formed new unions during the month 
in Riverside, Cal., and Elk Park, Mont. 


Post Office Clerks. 
Geo. F. Pfeiffer —We are working to increase 
ourmembership. During the month we formed a 
new union in Athens, Ga. 


Slate Workers. 

Thomas H. Palmer.—Trade normal, with pros- 
pects for improvement in the spring. We have had 
no recent changes in wages. A new union has 
been formed at Ore Bank, Va. 

Table Knife Grinders. 

John Gleason.—Our trade pretty well employed. 
Industrial conditions fair. We had two deaths 
recently and expended $100 in benefits. Our ex- 
penditure for unemployed members amounted 
to $576. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—J. H. F. Mosely: 

Garment workers have secured the eight hour 
workday without strike. Like elsewhere, the price 
of unorganized labor is governed by the union 
scale, always a few cents cheaper. The union 
labels are pushed by union men and advertised 
in the local labor press. 

New Decatur.—C. E. Sittason: 

“Machinists have been on strike and since the 
inauguration of strike have advanced wages about 
10 percent. They are hopeful of complete success 
in their effort for better conditions. Employment 
is uncertain in this section at this season. 


ARKANSAS. 

Denning.—J. P. Gowing: 

All trades have been pretty well employed. 
Union men work shorter hours and receive from 
10 to 15 percent more wages than the unorgan- 
ized trades. As arule union men work 52 hours 
less a month and receive about $12.50 a month 
more in wages. Am working to push the union 
labels to the front. The farmers patronize union 
labeled goods and are strong in their support of 
trade union organizations. Have several farmers 
unions and miners under way. 

Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

The unions here are in pretty good shape, union 
men in demand by employers and receive about 
one-third more wages than the unorganized. The 
shorter workday is also enjoyed by the union 
men. Shops and mills have closed down and em- 
ployment is scarce. All unions are working for 


the union labels. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Hanford.—A. Gustafson: 

Organized mechanics are steadily employed. 
There is — no unorganized labor here. 
Painters of Visalia and musicians of this city have 
organized during the month. Norecent changes 
in hours or wages. 

_ San Jose.—F. J. Hepp: 

Employment in the building trades fair: Other 
lines not so good. Laundry workers on strike 


for eight hour day and will undoubtedly win. ° 


Cooks and waiters have organized during the 
month. 
COLORADO. 

Denver.—Frank J. Pulver: 

Much good work is being done for union labels 
through our trades and labor assembly and union 
label league No. 1. Denver is rapidly becoming 
the best union label town in the United States. 
The barbers’ union reports the signing up of 12 
shops as the direct result of the union label league. 
The jewelry workers have just signed a union con- 
tract with one of the largest jewelry manufactur- 
ing establishments in the west, resulting from 
label agitation. The cooks and waiters have gained 
more than 20 card restaurants. The cigarmakers, 
in conjunction with blue label manufacturers, 
have put a man in the field to boost union label 
cigars in this city and state. One tobacconist 
carries more than 150 brands of union label 
tobacco. Denver has 17 theaters, all of which use 


the union label on all their printing, including 
posters. The garment workers’ label is being 
pushed; one firm recently placed an order for 
$60,000 worth of union label clothing. The tinners 
and bakers’ labels are being used extensively, and 
that of the shirt, waist, and laundry workers is 
used in some 10 union laundries and on large 
amounts of shirts, collars, and cuffs. Suspenders, 
garters, and neckties bearing the A. F. of L. label 
are in demand; the glovemakers’ label helps to 
sell work and dress gloves, and we now have on 
the market ladies’ purses, handbags, and fob 
chains with the leather goods and novelty workers’ 
label, as well as trunksand suit cases. The demand 
for union label shoes (men’s, women’s, and chil- 
dren’s) is increasing, and so on all along the line. 
The Denver plan of label leagues has accomplished 
all this and more. 
FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville.—Alice Jackson: 

Trade unions are doing very well and making 
steady progress. Have one new union under way. 
We are working to promote the union labels. 

St. Augustine.—John H. Pomar. 

Condition of organized labor good. Employ- 
ment has been steady. Have no strikes or troubles 
to report. Organized men steadily improve their 
conditions of employment. 


GEORGIA. 

Augusta.—B. F. McIntyre: 

Organized labor in good shape. All trades have 
been steadily employed. Unions increasing their 
membership. 

Macon.—N. D. May: 

Employment continues steady. Conditions for 
organized trades were never better than at this 
time. Street railway employes are organizing. 
There is good demand for unior label goods. 


ILLINOIS. 

Alton.—R. J. Bruggeman: 

Organized workers in good shape. Employment 
steady. Nostrikes or lockouts to report. Retail 
clerks are getting together. We are strengthening 
and building up the local unions in this city. 

Belleville.—Edw. P. Baum; 

There are few non-unionists in this city, with 
the exception of the non-union carpenters and 
hodcarriers brought here by the employers to de- 
feat the men of those trades on strike. A building 
trades alliance has been formed, but, owing to the 
uncertain building conditions at the present time, 
little has been done toward establishing a thorough 
card system. Leather workers of Caseyville are 
about to organize. 

Carrier Mills.—E. T. Davis: 

Organized labor has the preference with em- 
ployers on account of its superior skill. The un- 
organized workers have but slim chance for any 
advancement, especially in skilled trades. Employ- 
ment has been steady. The unions are preparing to 
inaugurate a co-operative store. 

Danville.—Ciifford Reed: 

Condition of organized labor constantly im- 
proving as to hours and wages. Contractor for the 
work on Danville National Home for Disabled 
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Soldiers and Sailors was obliged to comply with 
the eight hour law. Owing to the financial strin- 
gency the mine workers are accepting checks in- 
stead of money as wages. Clerks are carrying on a 
campaign of organization with good results. Gar- 
ment workers had a representative here advertis- 
ing their union label. 

Granite City.—John W. Grant: 

Organized workers here, as elsewhere, secure 
from 40 to 60 per cent higher wages than the un- 
organized workers. Employment until recently 
has been steady, but at this time is somewhat 
slack. Am organizing a federal labor union. We 
are promoting the union labels and expect to form 
a women's label league. A federal injunction has 
been secured by the American steel foundries 
against the striking machinists which resulted in 
the arrest of one machinist because of alleged vio- 
lation of said injunction. We have secured his re- 
lease on bond and are confident that when his case 
comes up for trial he will be acquitted. 

Jacksonville.—S. W. Foreman: 

Union men are making steady progress, espe- 
cially in the reduction of hours. Men employed on 
street work now receive $2 a day instead of $1.50. 
Clerks have organized. Stationary firemen and 
maintenance of way employes are likely to organ- 
ize. We are advertising all union labels. 

Monmouth.—E. K. Brasel: 

We are looking forward to increased wages in 
the spring. Organized conditions are much better 
than unorganized. The various local unions have 
been strengthened by affiliation with the A. F. of L. 

Paris.—Edward Low: 

Unorganized workers in poor shape. The union 
men are better prepared to protect themselves. 
The union labelsaredemanded whenever purchas- 
ing. Car builders would like to organize, but 
superintendent threatens discharge if they exer- 
cise this right. 

Pinckneyville.—H. A. Taylor: 

Organized labor in good Shape. We have but 
few unorganized workers left. Employment has 
been steady. In some instances unskilled laborers 
demand and receive top scale of wages for that 
class of work. We have a committee working for 
the union labels Employes of a local knitting 
factory are talking organization. 


A urora.—E. R. Davis: 

Building trades conditions in this city are sec- 
ond to none in the United States. The union shop 
obtains in every branch of trade. Every man em- 
ployed with eight hour day and at fair wages. 
We have secured improved conditions by peaceful 
means and without strike. Barbers, bartenders, 
horseshoers, and truckdrivers are likely to organ- 
ize during the month. 


Rockford.—Wm. E. Terry: 
The condition of organized workers has im- 


vroved vastly in Rockford and vicinity during the . 


past two years. Five or six new locals have been 
aided during the year. 

Iron molders are locked out for refusing to ac- 
cepta cut in wages of from $2.65 to $2.50 a day. 
The foundry has plenty of orders and by this 
time the employers have reasonto regret their 
folly. They now run the open shop. The molders 
are staying away until their wage scale is restored, 
which will not be long. During the recent cam- 


paign, in which organized labor took an active 
part, we elected a mayor, three aldermen, and five 
county commissioners. Also had union card men 
appointed superintendent of waterworks, plumb- 
ing inspector, and building inspector for schools. 
The central labor body has a legislative committee 
to attend all meetings of the common council. 
The last meeting of the central labor body passed 
a resolution endorsing the parcel post and postal 
savings banks. Copy of resolution was sent to the 
Congressmen from this district. We are now agi- 
tating to have a boiler inspector, wire inspectors 
appointed, and license for stationary engineers. 
During the past month the deputy factory in- 
spector reported 17 violations of the child labor 
law. There is a growing demand for union label 
goods. Since my arrival in this city have organ- 
ized a union of boilermakers, settled several griev- 
ances, signed up two contracts, and assisted in 
building up unions. The two unions of carpenters 
have recently consolidated. 

Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

Organized labor holding its own. We have not 
many unorganized workers in this vicinity. The 
union labels are patronized. 

Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

The condition of organized labor in Springfield 
is entirely satisfactory taking it as a whole. 
While it is true that considerable additional organ- 
izing could be accomplished here, yet at the same 
time all the skilled labor is now in the ranks of 
union labor. Employment was steady during the 
fall. The coal mines, of which there are a large 
number here, are working steady. There has been 
no particular changesin the conditions of wages 
since the last report. The tool and die workers 
employed at the watch factory who have been on 
strike since last May, having made a demand for 
a 10 per cent increase, have won their strike and 
returned to wo-k. The union label league is pre- 
paring for one of the largest campaigns for the 
union label that has ever been seen in the city. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Practically all workers are organized into unions 
of their respective trades. No strikes or other 
troubles to report; everything progessing nicely. 
Employment has been steady. The various unions 
are appointing committees to work in connection 
with the label committee from the central labor 
union, and in general there is good demand for 
the union labels. Cement workers and barbers 
are about to form unions. 


INDIANA. 


Laporte.—C. F. Kelling: 

Through the influence of trade organizations 
improvements in hours and wages have been se- 
cured for the workers. Employment has been 
steady. Cigarmakers are making a special cam- 
paign for their label. 

Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 

Things are looking bright for organized labor 
in this city. We have 18 locals affiliated with the 
central Jabor union whereas a year ago we had but 
eleven. All unions show increased membershi 
and there are no indications of any trouble wit 
the employers here. Employment steady in all 
lines. Women’s union label league is enlisting 
some of the clergy of the city in the child labor 
question. The unions of this city are going into 
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politics along the line advocated by the American 
Federation of Labor. Teamsters, federal union, 
seamstresses and a label league are organizing. 

Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: : 

Fully organized trades enjoy many advantages 
over the unorganized Concrete block hands 
recently secured advanced wages. A new store has 
been started, which will handle as nearly as possi- 
ble only union-made goods. 

South Bend.—J. W. Peters: 

Organized labor is steadily gaining in prestige 
and growing in strength and membership. Union 
men are making steady progress. We do all we 
can to promotethe union labels. Clerks are or- 
ganizing. 


IOWA. 


Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Organized labor has by far the best of conditions 
here. In many instances the unorganized workers 
share the benefits secured through the influence 
of trade unions. A strike was inaugurated on one 
of the big railroads here because of refusal to pay 
skilled employes 45 cents an hour. The company 
has imported workmen and a federal injunction 
has been issued by Judge Reed. Shoe workers are 
organizing. 

Sioux City.—J. H. Strief: 

Pressmen and press feeders have secured eight 
hour day without trouble. Stationary firemen 
have organized. Bridge men on one of the big 
railroads are about to organize. 


KANSAS. 


Fort Scott.—-Fred Myers: 

We have about one-half of the workers of this 
city organized. Just at this time the only steady 
employment i is railroad work. The railroad organ- 
izations won their strikes. Carpenters and stone 
masons have also won strikes. Hodcarriers and 
building laborers have formed unions. Barbers, 
teamsters, brick and tile workers, retail clerks 
and meat cutters are organizing. We are agitat- 
-ing the union labels. 

Atchison.—B. A. Webb and Lee Gunnison: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
has been steady. We have committees pushing 
the union labels. Carpenters have organized. 
Clerks, teanfsters, painters, and paperhangers -are 
about to organize. Wages are fair and the nine 
hour day prevails for union men. 

Topeka.—W. 1. A. Johnson and T. P. Menton: 

Labor conditions fair for organized workers, bnt 
the unorganized are suffering from lack of com- 
bination of forces in securing their rights as wage- 
workers, although in many instances they enjoy 
improved conditions, secured through organized 
influence. Teamsters of this city were granted a 
raise of from $3 to $3.25 a day. Carpenters or- 
ganized recently, and painters of Independence 
have reorganized. We secured the affiliation of the 
hodcarriers with the international union. Lathers 
of Hutchinson are about to form union. 


KENTUCKY. 

Central City.—J. D. Wood: 

All labor in this city is organized. Employment 
continues steady. Unskilled labor has advanced 
wages 25 cents a day without strike. Laundry 
workers, central trades council of Muhlenburg 


county, and blacksmiths’ union in Logeu and 
Simpson counties have organized during the 
month. There is general demand for the union 
labels. 

Mayfield.—_W. A. Roberts: 

The conditions of the various trades have im- 
proved 15 to 40 per cent since they organized. The 
condition of the unorganized has also improved in 
many cases through the influence of unionism. 
Employment is uncertain, although better than in 
some localities. The financial crisis has stimulated 
the work of organization considerably. Tobacco 
workers with- 81 members and the hodcarriers 
have organized. Textile workers, federal union, 
and central body are organizing. 

Somerset.—I. C. Hull: 

Organized labor conditions much better than 
the unorganized. Boilermakers and helpers and 
blacksmiths have increased wages without strike. 
Clerks, painters, and colored laborers are organ- 
izing. There is increased demand for all union 
labels. 


MAINE. 


Waterville.—]. F. Partridge: 

Good work has been done in the way of organi- 
zation in this section. We have had general or- 
ganizer Stuart Reid with us and good results have 
been achieved. We hope ere long to have every 
worker in a union. Carpenters and painters will 
demand increased wages to take effect May 1, 
1908 Organized conditions are much.in the lead 
of the unorganized. We demand the union labels 
whenever purchasing. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—James F. Speirs: 

Organized labor throughout New England is 
making steady progress. Union men are always 
preferred by the employers, as the bes! mechanics 
are to be found in the membership of the various 
unions. Boilermakers’ union secured for its mem- 
bers an increase of nine and one-half per cent 
without strike. The outlook for organized work- 
ers is bright, but the condition of unorganized 
workers is deplorable. <All unions will unite ina 
movement for the universal eight hourday. Have 
two new unions under way. 

Cambridge.—H. W. Joel: 

Organized labor in good shape, but non-unionists 
receive one-third less pay than the union scale 
for a workday of 10 or more hours. The state law 
provides that 48 hours constitute a day’s work. 
Have one new union under way. 

Fall River.—Matthew J. Maloney: 

Unorganized workers are beginning to realize 
that they must associate themselves in unions in 
order to better their working conditions. The 
united textile workers at their last conventior put 
themselves squarely on record in favor of the es- 
tablishment of the eight hour day Provision 
clerks have formed union. City employes are or- 
ganizing. The demand of the union labels is ad- 
vocated at all times. 

Newburyport.—T. P. B. Houghton: 

The skilled mechanics of this city are organized 
eon enjoy superior conditions to what the unor 

veto ode 2 Molders have organized during 
fhe month. Employment has been steady and 
still continues. 
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Pitisfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Carpenters, masons, electricians, bartenders, 
lathers, plumbers, building laborers, bakers, and 
barbers’ unions in good shape; other unions fair. 
Fully 90 per cent of the building trades are organ- 
ized; some trades are fully organized. The lowest 
bid on the construction of an armory to be built 
here was offered by a firm which subsequently was 
discovered to be unfair to organized labor. A 
committee called upon the state officials and the 
coutract was awarded to a union firm. Press 
printers are about to organize. 


Salem.—Robert C. Schneider: 

Recently employment has fallen off considerably 
on account of the uncertain money market. There 
is a good field here for organization work in the 
unorganized leather workingindustry. Nearly all 
unions have obtained advanced wages and hours 
without strike. The contract recently given out 
for the building of a high school provides that 
unskilled laborers shall receive no less than $2.25 
a day and mechanics shall receive not less than the 
established union scale of wages in this city. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arbor.—J. V. Quirk: 

Organized labor is making sure and steady pro- 
gress. Work still continues plentiful and union 
men are in demand. There are only a few un- 
organized workers and their wages do not com- 
pare with the union scale. 


Detroit.—John L. Scannell: 

Organized trades are doing splendid at this time. 
Without trouble the leather workers have 
improved their conditions through the aid 
of the executive board of the Detroit federa- 
tion of labor and affiliated unions. We are 
concentrating our efforts to have the state con- 
stitutional convention now in session adopt the 
initiative and referendum constitution. Since last 
report have organized federal union, marble set- 
ters, ladies garment workers, and heat frost and 
asbestos workers. 


Hancock.—James E. Stinson: 

This is practically a new country as far as trade 
organizations are concerned, but we expect to do 
some good work by next spring. Employment 
unsteady here during the winter months. Musi- 
clans are organizing. 

Marine City.—C. F. Farman: 

All union men have enjoyed steady employment 
during the past year Ship caulkers are asking 
shorter workday and increased wages and have 
assurance of securing the same. We are thoroughly 
organizing and will endeavor to elect to Congress 
and to state offices, only such men as will have the 
interests of the workers at heart. Am trying to 
organize the great lakes shipyards and .the 
stationary firemen. 

MINNESOTA. 

Brainerd.—John M. Taylor: 

Through their persistent agitation and thorough 
organization the union men of this city have ad- 
vanced industrial conditions considerably, With- 
out strike the machinists, blacksmiths,and pattern- 
makers and helpers have obtained the nine hour 
day and increased wages. Employment was steady 
up to the winter season. 


Faribault,—Jas. .E Logue: 

As yet we have but few trade union organiza- 
tions, and the workers are badly in need of organ- 
ization as their conditions are poor and wages very 
low. Cigarmakers’ union secured increased wagcs 
since organizing. Millers were successful in secur- 
ing eight hour day since forming a union. Paint- 
ers and cigarmakers of Owatonna will organize 
in the spring. Cigarmakers and millers are boom- 
ing the union labels. What unions we have are 
in good shape. 

Minneapolts.—Thos. Van Lear: 

Organized labor holding its own. Better hours 
and wages and better shop conditions have been 
secured through organization. Despite the com- 
bined opposition of capitalists and employers, the 
unions are steadily forging ahead and each attack 
seems but to strengthen the bond between them. 
The demand for the nine hour day and forty cents 
an hour was recently secured by all the machinists 
on railroads. This affects 1,500 men. Last year 
they worked 10 hours at 36% cents an hour. 


St. Paul.—T. F. Thomas: 

The trade union movement is slowly but surely 
gaining in strength and influence. Conditions 
have steadily improved since the trades have or- 
ganized. Printers, bookbinders, iron molders, 
boilermakers, machinists, and telegraphers are on 
strike and have every evidence of success. All 
the striking men are employed. American Society 
of Equity is co-operating with the unions, espe- 
cially by patronizing union labeled goods and 
asking their members not to buy articles manu- 
factured by firms known to be unfair to organized 
labor. 


Stillwater.—David Lagerstedt: 

Carpenters, stone and brick masons, and plas- 
terers have good wages and conditions, but em- 
ployment is uncertain. No strikes or other 
troubles to report. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin.—Charles W. Fear: 

There is noticeable revival of interest in union- 
ism throughout this section. This is a good field 
for educational label work. The patronage of the 
labels of the shoe workers, garment workers, and 
hatters especially would bring good results. Cen- 
tral trades assembly has been organized and we 
look forward to good results. Retail clerks, cooks, 
waiters, and automobile repairers and builders are 
likely to organize. 


Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: . 

Owing to the continued fine weather we have had 
steady work until quite recently. Organized labor 
is well paid and gets all it demands. We have had 
no strikes recently. The Wabash Railroad em- 
ployes refused to take checks in payment instead 
of cash and were then paid in money. 


MONTANA. 


Livingston.—A. D. Peugh: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Have 
prospects of unions of porters and tailors. Scale 
of wages on city work has been increased, from 
$2.50 to $3 a day. We have had no strikes in 
the past year, with the exception of the boiler- 
makers, which is still on. Machinists, after a 
strike of two days’ duration, secured their demands 
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and went back to work. The eight hour law on all 
state mines and underground work, also municipal 
work, was declared valid by the Supreme Court 
Waiters have organized with bright prospects. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Berlin.—P.J Smyth: 

The scarcity of 1:aw material makes employment 
uncertai:., A number of shops are running short 
time. Electrical workers have formed union. 
Several trades are doing good work for the union 
labels. 

Lebanon —J. J. Henley: 

Knitting mills, plumbers, and tinsmiths are 
about to organize. The 58 hour law and provisions 
for better sanitary conditions has been enacted, 
and is due to the efforts of union labor. We secure 
good results from the union label work. 


NEW YORK. 


Corning .—D. J. Conroy: 

Condition of organized labor satisfactory. The 
unorganized workers receive less wages and work 
longer hours than the unionists. At the recent 
election the union men stood together-and elected 
two candidates for aldermen, an assessor, and two 
supervisors. Have two new unions under way. 
There is good demand for union label goods. 

Ithaca.—E. A. Whiting: 

Organized labor in fine shape. The non-union 
carpenters employed on the erection of the new Y. 
M. C. A. building have been reduced in their wages 
from 12 to 15 per cent, but the union men have re- 
tained their union scale. In fact there has been no 
effort made to reduce wages in any of the organized 
building trades. Some time ago the tailors sought 
to improve their conditions and asked for increase 
of 12 per cent in wages, which was refused by the 
merchant tailors and resulted in suspension of 
work, The quiet and orderly methods adopted by 
the journeymen tailors has secured the sympathy 
and co-operation of some of the most prominent 
and successful professional business men who have 
interested themselves in seeking the merchant 
tailors with a view to arbitrate the question. Re- 
sults have been favorable in all but one condition, 
which the merchant tailors make—that the men 
abandon their organization—on which condition 
they will be taken back to work as individuals. It 
is gratifying to report that only two went back to 
work. An injunction was secured by the mer- 
chant tailors restraining the journeymen tailors 
from standing on street corners talking with mem- 
bers of their own craft. It is safe to assert that 
the men will never give up their organization at 
the bidding of employers. A co-operative shop 
has been started by the striking tailors and is do- 
ing considerable business. The injunction has 
done more to advance the interests and cement the 
fraternal relation existing between the organized 
crafts, than any other action taken so far. The 
central labor union is well represented and every 
effort is put forth to advance the union labels. 
Women’s label league is active and vigilant in the 
work. Have bakers’ union under way. 

Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Unorganized workers are in poor shape, and 
itis hard to get them to realize that their state 
is not hopeless. They seem to take poor condi- 
tions and low wages for granted. Organized labor 


was never in better shape. Some of the knitting 
mills are only running three days of the week, 
others running full time 

Newburgh —Johu Rothery: 

Wages anid hours are satisfactory for union men, 
but the unorganized workers are in bad shape, as 
employment 1s becoming slack. lace weavers 
went on strike an: the firm after failing to accom- 
plish satisfactory work with non-union workmen 
the mill closed down. Hope to organize a federal 
union which will have 200 members. 

Plattsburg.—J C. Malampy: 

Industrial conditions are fair for organized 
trades, but the non-unionists do not fare half so 
well. Employment isslack. The unions have 
started an employment agency and will luok after 
the interests of union men. Electrical workers 
have organized during the month. 

Sandy Hill, -Thos. Burke: 

All organized trades are working eight and nine 
hour day. Condition of organized trades good. A 
bag and paper factory closed down during the 
month because of the money shortage. Machinists 
and retail clerks are organizing. Cigarmakers and 
shoeworkers and others are actively working for 
the union labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Organized iabor in good shape. The unorgan- 
ized workers are coming in line, with the convic- 
tion that better results can be gained when all 
workers join together. Employment continues 
steady. All union men patrouize the union labels. 
Two unions of carpenters have been formed at 
Tryon and Hickory respectively. Carriage work- 
ers of Hickory and laundry workers of Asheville 
are about to organize. 


OHIO. : 


Ashtabula.—Jas. P. Alicoate: 

All building trades and other unions were steadily 
employed during the splendid fall weather. Wage 
agreements have already been presented for re- 
newal. Arrangements have been made for repre- 
sentatives and senators to meet our central labor 
union at next meeting and get their views on the 
labor bills to be acted on at this session of senate 
and assembly. The municipal ticket favorable to 
our ciuse in its entirety was elected through the 
effort of union men. We have nearly every trade 
organizer! and expect to organize machinist help- 
ers during the month. 

Barnhill.—Fred Helle: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
the unorganized workers in many ways. Employ- 
ment is steady. For a time there was much un- 
certainty in money matters, and some plants made 
payments in scrip checks, but confidence seems to 
have been restored. Effective work is done for the 
union labels. Blacksmiths are about to organize. 


Bellefontaine —A. M. Armer: 

Building trades have enjoyed plenty of work 
during the past year. The interlocking tower men 
are out for eight hour day. Freight handlers 
struck for increased wages and have gone to work 
pending arbitration. Union labor demonstrated its 
strength at the recent election by defeating three 
unfriendly candidates for city offices. These men 
were known to be unfair to organized labor. 
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Bucyrus.—W. A. Morrison: 

Industrial conditions good, although employ- 
ment is not steady at thistime. We elected a union 
mayor, two ward councilmen, and a city auditor 
this fall. There is good demand for the union 
labels. 


East Liverpool.—Wm. Cope and H. O. Allison: 

The organized labor movement is steadily gain- 
ing supporters. Conditions for union men good. 
Owing to the money panic employment is un- 
steady, as a number of manufacturers have closed 
down. Meetings are held with state senators and 
representatives in order to discuss legislation and 
state laws pertaining to labor. Central labor union 
is giving much time to educational work and 
holds open meetings for the purpose of advertis- 
ing the union labels. Porcelain workers of Sebring 
are organizing. State federation executive board 
- will attend sessiyns at capitol during the legisla- 
tive session. 


East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Industrial conditions are fair and most trades 
are steadily employed. Carpenters have made 
demand for 25 cents increase, to take effect May 1, 
1908. We have a permanent committee working 
for the union labels. 


Fremont.—H., A. Smith: 

Street-car men have organized and increased 
wages. Polishers also obtained advance in wages. 
Electrical workers are about to form union. All 
trades are steadily employed. Union labor is 
better treated and receives higher wages and bet- 
ter hours than the unorganized. 


Fostoria,—Chas. E. Scharf: 

Most trades have been steadily employed dur- 
ing the past year. Organized labor in good shape. 
A great deal of work is done for the union labels. 


Hamilion.—John T. Mayer: 

Organized trades in good shape, but empioy- 
ment is unsteady because of condition of the 
money market. The mayor elect and three coun- 
cilmen are favorable to union labor. Carpenters 
have organized. We have committee working for 
the union labels. 


Lorain,—C. A. Miller: 

Organized conditions are steadily improving. 
Union card men work eight and nine hours. Em- 
ployment has been fairly steady up to this month. 
Shipbuilders have improved their conditions since 
they organized. Tailors and teamsters are forming 
unions. 


Middletown.—Henry W. Naegele: 

Organized trades in good sha The unionists 
have elected city auditor and two members on 
board of public service; also a councilman from 
their own ranks. Union label committeeis doing 
effective work. 


Mt. Vernon.—S. R. Barton and C. A. Wells: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Glass workers 
have walked out because of a reduction in wages. 
As result the glass works have shut down. We 


elected four men to city offices. Have two new 
unions under way. 
Norwalk.—Wm. B. Zureich: ; 
Considering the present industrial conditions, 
organized labor is in good shape. During the 
past year wages increased 10 per cent without 


strike. Sheet metal workers have formed union. 
A federal labor union is being formed. 


Painesville.—J. H. Sutton: 

Industrial conditions fair. Employment con 
tinues steady considering the season. Wages 
have increased 25 cents a day without strike. 
Washerwomen are organizing. 

Saleém,.—Harvey Ingledue: 

Organized conditions are fairly good considering 
the season and thetimes. Have one new union 
under way. 

Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

Printers and cigarmakers are actively pushing 
the union labels. Organized labor is given credit 
for the election of three union labor men on board 
of public affairs. 

Toledo.—Thomas Rumsey: 

There is renewed activity among the unions in 
regards to the Ohio federation of labor. A large 
number of unions have affiliated since the last 
state federation convention. Interior freight hand- 
lers and clerks secured seven and one-half per cent 
increase in wages without strike. This industry 
organized recently with a membership of 400. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Ardmore.—VD.N Ferguson: 

We have one of the best organized towns west of 
the Mississippi River. Wages are quite up to the 
union standard. The unorganized workers are in 
a demoralized condition Musicians, telephone 
operators, aud plumbers have organized. Printing 
pressmen are about to organize. 

Bartlesville.—Geo. McConnell: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. About ninety-five per cent of the workers 
are organized. Have three new unions under way. 
Wages and hours about the same as last report. 

Kiowa.-—Walter Evans: 

Organized trades working under good condi- 
tions. Unorganized trades allow employers to dic- 
tate what they shall have. All union men have 
been steadily employed during the past year. The 
average pay of the organized workers is $2 56 for 
eight hours, while the average wage of the unor- 
ganized worker is $1.50 for a day of from 10 to 11 
hours. The state constitution has made admirable 
provisions for the laboring classes. The state fed- 
eration supports a strong lobby for the legislature. 
Carpenters are likely to organize. 

Lehigh.—Pat O’Shea: . 

Union men enjoy splendid conditions and fully 
$1 more a day than the unorganized workers, who 
have to work longer hours. Union men work eight 
hour day. Union men have been steadily em- 
ployed. Have o~ganized one new union and have 
another under way. 

McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Industrial conditions pretty good. The organ- 
ized workers get shorter hours through their asso- 
ciated effort. A trades-‘assembly has been organ- 
ized in this city. Employment is slack at this 
season. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig and O. C. Knap- 
penberger: ; 

Condition of orgaaized labor is steadily improv- 
ing. Retail clerks, theatrical stage employes, and 
musicians are organizing. Printers are booming 
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the union labels. Bootblacks have organized. 
Employment very fair considering the season. 


Berwick.—H. W. Cope: 

Organized labor in first-class shape, confident of 
success in the effort for the betterment of the 
workers. Unorganized workers in poor shape, with 
long hotirs and low wages. Build:ng trades are on 
strike and can hardly hope for settlement before 
spring. However, they feel confident of victory 
and are allemployed. Have one new union under 
way. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Charleroi.—John Stephenson: 

Organized trades in fair shape and fairly well 
employed. Union men have eight hour day while 
the unorganized workers have to work 12 hours a 
day. The employers’ liability act will be of much 
benefit in this section. 


Connellsville.—Paul T McDonald: 

Unorganized labor received about 40 per cent 
less wages than the union men. Wages have been 
increased and conditions bettered through organ- 
ization. Some of the far-reaching injunctions 
handed down by judges have been the cause of 
temporary setback of some of the trade unions, 
but they soon recover and go forward with renewed 
spirit 

Galeton.—C. J. Latterman: 

Improved conditions as regards wages and hours 
have been secured by unionists without strike. 
Employment is steady considering the season. 
Carpenters are about to organize. 


Harrisburg.—Jas. F. Carr: 

About two-thirds of the workers here are organ- 
ized. Union men since their organization have 
secured shorter hours and higher wages. Brewery 
workers are on strike and hope to win. We do all 
we can to push theunion labels to the front. Em- 
ployment rather slack. 


Honesdale.—Theodore Hebert: 

Industrial conditions fair. All union men at 
work, but a number of unorganized workers have 
been laid off. No changes in wages since last re- 
port: Good work is done by union men in order 
to advertise the union labels. 


Jermyn.—S. B. Hills: 

Nearly all trades are organized. The unorgan- 
ized workers consist mostly of the glass cutters, 
who are doing piece work. Carpenters established 
eight hour day and minimum wages without 
strike. Clerks are organizing and building up 
their membership. Silk workers who were on 
strike have gone to work pending arbitration of 
their differences. 


Lebanon.—John M. Keller: 

Organized labor in good shape, but work is 
scarce. No recent improvements in wages and 
conditions to report. Plumbers are organizing. 


New Brighton.—Harry S. Smith: 

All workers in this district have been busy dur- 
ing the past year. Wages are fair. All union men 
are advocating and demanding union label goods. 


Pottsville.—Jere Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor steadily improving. 
All industries steadily employed up to the winter 
season. Mine workers are all joining the union. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence.—\Lawrence A. Grace: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly satisfac- 
tory. In some trades the unorganized workers 
share the improved conditions secured through 
the unions. Employment is becoming slack. 
Most of the unorgenized trades work long hours 
for low wages. Packing house teamsters and car- 
riage workers have organized. Coal handlers are 
about to form union. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston.—John L,. Kiley: 

All trades have been steadily employed during 
the year. No changes to report since last month. 
We do all we can to promote the interests of the 
union labels. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Brookings.—D. A. Condlln: 

Progress has been made by unions in securing 
higher wages and shorter hours. Employment is 
slack during the winter. 


TEXAS. 

Béaumont.—Oscar Ackerman: 

Most organized trades are steadily employed. 
Carpenters are a little slack on account of shortage 
of lumber. Carpenters secured increased wages. 
Motormen and conductors also advanced wages, 
withoutstrike. The union men are trying to he!p 
the unorganized workers to organize. Musicians 
and school teachers have formed unions. Mattress 
workers, retail clerks, engineers, and federal union 
are about to organize. 

Corpus Christi.—B. P. Moore: 

All union men are steadily employed and receive 
good wages, far superior to those received by non- 
unionists. Carpenters of Laredo will organize 
shortly. We have a label league working for the 
union labels. Wages for skilled labor range from 
$2.50 to $4 a day for eight hours. 

Galveston.—W. F. Curtis: 

The money situation has not been affected in 
this section; business remains good. Steady im- 
provement is noticed in labor conditions in this 
city. Few workers remain outside of the unions. 
The union labels are well patronized. Leather 
and flour-mill workers are organizing. The union 
men are awake to their interests politically and 
legally and will do all in their power to safeguard 
these rights. 

Marshall.—A. Freeman: 

The majority of employers demand union men 
when filling positions. This is particularly true 
in railroad shops. Employment is steady. Boiler- 
makers secured increase of two and one-half cents 
an hour without strike. There is a demand for all 
kinds of skilled labor. Carpenters formed union 
recently. Bakers. wood workers and pipe fitters 
are about to form unions. . 

Thurber.—C. 1. Lightfoot and M. D. Lasater: 

Nearly every man in this mining camp belongs 
to some union. Work is steady; we have not felt 
the financial stringency. Carpenters secured 10 
per cent increase in wages and double time instead 
of time and a half for overtime. Clerks have gained 
shorter workday and increased wages. Several 
unions have signed agreements; others are pend- 
ing. Organized labor has much advantage over 
the unorganized. 
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Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Union men receive higher pay fora shorter work- 
day than the non-unionists. The central labor 
council is pushing initiative, referendum. and re- 
call, which is being favorably considered by the 
city council. Con itions good in this section, al- 
though employment is uncertain in some lines. 


Wichita Falls. —C. B. McConell: 

Railway men, carpenters, painters, and broom- 
makers have organized and are enjoying fair con- 
ditions. Painters organized during the month. 
Electrical wire workers are about to form union. 
We are urging the demand for union labels on all 
clothing. 


VERMONT. 


Hardwick.—Geo. Hoyt: : , 
Central labor union has been formed and is 
bringing good results. Organized trades in fairly 


good condition. Granite cutters were on strike 
six weeks last spring and secured advance from $3 
to $3.20 a day, minimum wage scale. The weekly 

ymeut law was recently passed. A committee 

rom the central labor union has canvassed the 
town in regard to the union labels. Teamsters 
recently organized. Barbers and retail clerks are 
about to organize. 
WISCONSIN. 

Kenosha.—Wwum. N. South: 

Employment has not been steady during the past 
month. Brass workers were locked out by firm 
who declared for the openshop. Themen expecta 
favorable outcome of the trouble. 

Manitowoc._-G. H. Thompson: 

Condition of organized labor fair. 
has been steady during the past year. 
been no reduction in working forces yet. 
chinists of Two Rivers have organized. 


Employment 
here has 
Ma- 





DOMINION NOTES. 


Calgary, Alberta.— A. Henderson: 

Organized labor is very strong in this section, 
and has the preference from employers over all 
others. Although the trade agreements expire at 
the end of each year, we have no signs of any dis- 
agreement or dispute. Organized labor receives 
from five to twenty per cent more per hour than 
the unorganized, and works about two hours less 
per day. Retail clerks, bakers and freight hand- 
lers have organized. Machinists’ helpers are about 
to organize. Union label league is active in the 
work for the union label. 

Halifax.—Ira G. Mason: 

Wage workers are coming into the union slowly 
but surely. Conditions are improving right along 
under the influence of trade unionism. Members 
are attending meetings and taking more interest 
in matters pertaining to their welfare. Meat cut- 
ters and butcher workmen have organized. Have 
several other unions under way. 


Moosejaw.—Ed. Stephenson: 

Three western provinces depend absolutely on 
grain and crops, while the rest of the country is 
also affected by them. The problem of short crops, 
high cereal prices, and transportation congestion 
have caused a perplexing and unprecedented situ- 
ation which somewhat resembles the present 
American commercial situation. The federal gov- 


ernment proposes to aid the banks in recovering a 
normal condition. Only a small part of the pro- 
ceeds of 1907 crops has gone into circulation. 
Solvent farmers are tempted to hold their grain 
for spring prices, while very many others can not 
move their products to terminals for sale. Organ- 
ized workers will maintain their scales. Unorgan- 
ized and unskilled labor is meeting with reductions, 
discharge, or partial working time. There is no 
favorable prospect for satisfactory employment for 
the latter class of workers and a severe winter 
would cause much hardship. On the whole acon- 
tinuance of the present Canadian labor stress will 
arouse emphatic protest.against spring immigra- 
tion from Europe or Asia. Unusual attention is 
being given to December municipal elections 
throughout the Dominion. A proposition is afoot 
to start a Dominion daily labor paper at Winnepeg. 
The western labor press is doing well in the way 
of educating the members. 


HAWAII ISLAND. 

Honolulu.—F¥. J. McLaughlin: 

Trade conditions fair here. Boilermakers have 
secured their demands for eight hour day on all 
new work and the nine hour day on old contracts 
and for an extra hour pay. The work on fortifica- 
tions here is being done by citizens and not by the 
Japanese. Longshoremen are reorganizing. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 
1908. 


January 6, Ballard, Wash., International Shingle 
Weavers’ Union of America. 

January 13, Cleveland, Ohio, International Slate 
and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

January 31, Indianapolis, Ind., United Mine 
Workers of America. 

April 6, Toronto, Canada, International Associa- 
tion of Fur Workers of the United States and Canada. 

May 3, Brockton, Mass , International Union of 
Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 

May 5, Youngstown, Ohio, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of [ron, Steel, and Tin Workers. 

May 11, New York City, Actors’ National Pro- 
tective Union of America 

May 11, St. Louis, Mo., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 11, , United Brotherhood of Paper- 
makers of America. 

May —, Detroit, Mich., International Tin Plate 
Workers’ Protective Association of America. 

May —, York, Pa., National Print Cutters’ Asso- 
ciation of America. 

June 1, St Paul, Minn., Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders of America. 

June 1, Detroit, Mich., International Association 
of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers of 
America. 

June — Washington, D. C., International Union 
of Journeymen Horseshoers, 

June —, Mobile, Ala., International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union. 

June 1, Columbus, Ohio, Chainmakers’ National 
Union of the United States of America. 

June 1, St. Louis, Mo , Internationa] Association 
of Marble Workers. 

June 8, International Ceramic, Mosaic and 
Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ Unicn. 

June 8, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Brother 
hood of Bookbinders. 

June 8, International Brotherhood of Tip 
Printers. 

June 8, Milwaukee, Wis., The Commercial Tel- 
egraphers’ Union of America. 

July 4, Amalgamated Leather Workers’ 
Union of America. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 6, Erie, Pa , International Longshoremen’s 
Association. 

July 6, Buffalo, N. 
Workers’ Union. 

July 6, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brushmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union 

July 7, Baltimore, Md., Glass Bottle Blowers’ As- 
sociation of the United States and Canada. 

July 7, Buffalo, N. Y., Amalgamated Window 
Glass Workers of America. 

July 13, Toronto, Canada, International Piano 
and Organ Workers’ Union of America. 

July 13, Indianapolis, Ind., Lithographers’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

July 13, Minneapolis, Minn., Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ International Alliance. 


Y., International Jewelry 


July 18, Holyoke, Mass., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 20, New York City, International Steel.and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 

August 3, Buffalo, N. Y., National Association of 
Heat, Frost, General Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

August 4, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 6, Detroit, Mich., International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

August 10, Detroit, Mich., International Broth- 
erhood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 10, Boston, Mass., Internationa: Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 10, Boston, Mass., International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 11, Indianapolis, Ind., Shirt, Waist, and 
Lauudry Workers’ International Union. 

August 24, Milwaukee, Wis., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

September 1, 
National Union. 

September 2, Milwaukee, Wis., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 7, Denver, Colo., International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. ; 

September 8, New York City, International 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 10, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 14, Montreal, Canada, Journeymen 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America. 

September 14, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 14 Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 15, Salt Lake City, Utah, United 
Brotherhood of Carpentersand Joiners of America. 

September 17, New York City, Pocket Knife 
Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National Union. 

September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and 
Steamfitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. 

September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers 

October 5, Washington, D. C., Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union. 

October 5, St. Louis, Mo., International Union 
of Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers. 

October 20, Cohoes, N. Y., United Textile Work- 
ers of America. 

November 9, Denver, Colo., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

November 10, Bangor, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

November 12, Vinalhaven. Me., Lobster Fisher- 
men’s International Protective Association. 

December 7, New Orleans, La., International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employes. 

December 7, Brooklyn, N. Y., National Alliance 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 


, Table Knife Grinders’ 
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GERMAN LABOR NEWS. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


Municu, GERMANY, December 2, 1907. 


state of employment in 1905 and 1906, showed 

considerable improvement; the proportion of 

unemployed members of all trade unions re- 
porting 1.8 per cent at the close of 1905. The 
changes reported in the hours of labor are satis- 
factory, and a number of trade unions gained 
increases of wages for their members. In con- 
sequence of the exceptional industrial activity 
the progress of the labor movement encountered 
not so many difficulties as in some of the past 
years. From a perusal of the reports of trade 
‘unions it can be learned that the gain in mem- 
bership during 1905 has been about half a million, 
although a number of societies have not yet pub- 
lished definite figures. ; 

It was no easy task toconvert the masses of Ger- 
man wage-earners to trade organization as the 
most efficient means for the elevation of the 
standard of living; up to the recent time the pre- 
vailing opinion was that the economic develop- 
ment inevitably tended to the constant impoverish- 
ment of the working class. Since the modern 
trade unions came into existence it has been 
proved that just the reverse is taking place. The 
economic benefits of trade organization become 
apparent, the education resulting from association 
is realized, and a truer conception of the higher 
duties of citizenship is engendered by the conside- 
ration of matters affecting the wellfare of each 
and all. 

In the city of Dusseldorf an attempt was re- 
cently made to render the unions liable in a civil 
action for damages caused by a strike. The officials 
of the wood workers’ union were sued for $1,250 
damages, the claim being based on section 826 of 
the civil code, which provides for damages being 
recoverable if loss is caused by a wrongful action; 
the wrongful action in this case being picketing 
of the works. 

The court dismissed the claim with costs, basing 


Il ALL parts of the German empire the general 


its decision upon the repeated decisions of the 
Imperial High Court, which has always held that 
picketing is legal, being a right derived from the 
legally guaranteed right of combination. This isa 
check against the attempts to smash trade unions, 
and it is a wholesome check as well. It must, how- 
ever, be mentioned in tris connection that picket- 
ing is continually prevented by police orders. 

But the unfair position of the employers 
could not arrest the development of trade unions. 
That is best proved by the progress of German Metal 
Workers’ Union. According toa statement justpub- 
lished the membership rose from 198,964. at the end 
of 1904, to 259,092 in December, 1905. That means 
an increase of 60,728, or 30.5 per cent. The finan- 
cial report of this union discloses interesting facts, 
also. The following table shows the sums spent 
by the central office for benefits: 


1905. 1904. 
Benefits. ~ —— —— 
Marks (1 Mark=—25 cents). 





247,372.13 
480, 187.58 
2,084, 549.02 
81,361.17 
225,549.37 


192,098.14 
400,803.75 
829,394.39 

58,205.67 
148,039.33 


Traveling benefit 
Out-of-work benefit..... 
Strike benefit 

Legal defense 

Other benefits 





1 3, 119,019.27 _ 1,628,631 -28 


In spite of the demands made on the funds, the 
financial position of the union at the end of the 
year was still such as to give little joy either to the 
enemies among the employers or to uther hostile 
forces. The property of the German Metal Workers’ 
Union amounted (without the funds of local 
branches) to 2,177,000 marks or 634,000 marks more 
than at the end of 1904. 
of five cents an hour beginning June first. Their 
scale is now 45 cents an hour, eight hour day. 
Stone cutters five cents an hour increase took 
effect alsoon June first. 





A SONG OF THE FACTORY. 


By JAMES F. MONTAGUE. 


The trees were white with blossoms, the meadows were broad and fair, 
And the care-free birds made music for the children that idled there. 

But a man had need of the meadows; his walls and chimneys sprang 
From among the swaying branches where the thrush and robin sang. 
And the man had need of the children; he gathered them in like sheep 
And set them to work to earn his bread, for children are many—and cheap. 
They crouch all day by the spindles, wizened and wan and old; 

They have given their youth to a master who has minted it into gold. 

No longer they idly listen to a warbler’s futile song, 

No longer their idle laughter rings out the whole day long, 

No longer they roam the meadows like idle gipsy bands, 

For the world is growing richer by the work of their puny hands; 

And the man who found them idling among the feathery blooms, 

And brought them to watch their lives away beside his clattering looms— 
He talks of the goodly riches that his enterprise has won 

With the toil of the sad-faced children, and boasts of the thing he’s done! 


—By courtesy of Cosmopolitan Magazine. Copyrighted, 1907, by International Magazine Co. 
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Special Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 9, 1907. 
To all Affiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the organizations at interestand the concern of 
JosEPH S. Frnscu & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
having been reached, the said firm now operating a 
union establishment, the same is removed from our 
“We Don’t Patronize” list and placed on our FAIR 

LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings and labor and reform press please copy. 


Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Notice. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 9, 1907. 
To all Affiliated Unions: . 
At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at sett/ement, the following 
concern has been declared UNFAIR: 
THE HERENDEEN MANUFACTURING Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and refurm press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Fe ieration of Labor. 


Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 9, 1907. 
To all Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between «he organizations at interest and the 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Detroit, Mich., 
having been reached,the said firm, now operating a 
union establishment, the same is removed from our “We 
Don’t Patronize” list and placed on our FAULK LIST, 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and retorm press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GoMPERS, 
President, America» Federation of Labor. 


Official Circular. 


HEADQUARTERS A. F. oF L. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 29, 1907. 


To the Officers and Members of Affiliated Unions: 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHEKS: You have veen made 
fully aware of che fact that Mr. Van Cleave, of tne Buck’s 
Stove and Range (‘ompany, who is also President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, has applied for 
an injunction against the American Vederation of La- 
bor and its officers, both officially and individually. 
against the publication of the f*ct that the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company, of St. Louis, Mo., is upon the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the American Federation o! 
Labor. 

lhe convention at Norfolk, realizing the situation and 
the need of funds to defend the rights of labor in this 
suit, and determining that this suit shall be contested 
to its final decision by the United States Supreme Court, 
has levied a special assessment upon all affiliated or- 
ganizations of one cent per member. 

You are also aware of the vicious concentrated effo: | 
which the National Association of Manufacturers and 
Citizens’ Alliance are making upon our fellow-unionis(s 
at Los Angeles, other parts of the Pacific coast, an‘! 
elsewhere, for the purpose of crashing out not only th 
organizations, but the spirit of unionism among our 
men. For the purpose of counteracting that move, anc 
to defend, protect, and advance the interests of the men 
of labor and to secure their rights, and to make ou: 
movement impregnable against the assaults of our 
opponents. the Norfolk convention of the American 
Federation of Labor levied another special assessment 
upon each affiliated organization of one cent per 
member 

The undersigned, the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, impelled by the highest sense 
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of duty to all our fellow-workers, hereby respectfully 
notifies you of the levying of these two special assess- 
ments, and urges upon all the prompt payment of the 
same. 

All organizations will please transmit at the earliest 
moment to Secretary Frank Morrison, the sum of two 
cents for each member of their respective unions. 

Due and proper accounting will be made of every dol- 
lar expended either from these special assessments or 
from the regular revenue of the American Federation of 
Labor. Expenses have already been incurred which 
have thus far been met from the general fund of the 
\merican Federation of Labor, but it is impossible to 
meet the additional expenses from that general fund. 
Hence, the Norfolk convention realized that the great 
rank and file of the labor movementof our country 
would readily respond to the two special assessments of 
one cent each, 

Again urging prompt payment thereof we have the 
honor to remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
\ttest: 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President. 
JaMES O'CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
MAX Morris, Fourth Vice-President. 
D. A. HAYES, Filth Vice-President. 
DANIEL J. KEEFS, Sixth Vice-President. 
Wa. D. Huser, Seventh Vice President. 
Jos. F, VALENTINE, Eighth Vice-President. 
JOHN B. LENNON, Treasurr 
Executive ©--uncil, American 
Federation of Labor. 


We Don't Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the **We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 
grievance against sach company, and also what efforts 
have been made to adjust the same. 

The American federation of Labor either through 
correspondence or by duly authorized representatives 
seeks an interview with such firm for the purpose of 
ascertaining the company’s version of the matter in 
controversy. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, the app.ication, together 
witha full history of the entire matter, is submitted to 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of 


Labor for such action as it may deem advisable. If: 


approved, the firm’s name appears on the ‘We Don’t 
Patronize” list in the following issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
lished the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. irectly affiliated local unions 
are allowed the publication of but one firm at one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wer- 
theim & Schiffer, of New York City, manufacturers 
of the Henry George and Tom Moore Cigars; 
Rosenthal Company, New York City, manufac- 
turers of the Bill Dugan. King Alfred, Peiper 
Heidseick, Joe Walcott, Big Bear, Diamond D, El 
Tiladdo, Jack Dare, Little Alfred, Club House, Our 
Bob, 1105 Royal Arcanum cigars. 
Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
ns Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
ch. 


Grocerles.—James —— New Too City. ne 
Meat.—Jones Lamb Compan timore, . 
Tobacco.—American an Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 
CLOTHING, 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; B. Ku - 
heimer & Co., Chicago, Ill.; "aks & Co., Was ng- 
ton, D.C., New York City, and Indianapolis, Ind. 


Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite Uorsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines,- Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry H. Roelof 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, RY: 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James R. 
Kaiser, New York City. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Printing. Hudson, Kimberley & Co., printers, of Kansas 

City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey & Co., publishers, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, @al.; Philadelphia 
Inquirer; Philadelphia Bulletin. 

POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 

Pottery and Brick.—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, [!.; Corning, Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 
Com ny. Corning, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portiand Peninsular Cement Company, Jack- 
son, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica 
Cement Mfg. Vo., Utica, Ill. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 

General Hardware —Landers, Frary & Clark, ina Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Brown & Sharpe Tool 
Company, Providence, R. 1.: John Russelj Cutler 
saggy =o Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Henry Disston 
Co., — Pa.; New York Knife Company, 
Walden, N. Y. 

Tron and Steel.—I\linois Iron and Bolt Company of Car- 
pentersville, Ill; Casey & Hedges, Chattan a, 
Tenn.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. K. Patch Manu 
turing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Erie City Iron 
Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewing MachineCo., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Standard —— ee Company, 
Vleveland, Ohio; Manitowoc Dry Dock Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Stoves.—W rought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.; United 
States Heater Company, Detroit, Mich.; Gurney 
Found Company, Toronto, Ont.; Home Stove 
Works, ——~~ is, Ind.; Buck’s Stoveand Range 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

WooD AND FURNITURE. 

Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, lowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Lil. 

Fibre ~~. are Fibre are Company, Lock- 


port, N. Y. 
Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano ga Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gold Seaters.— Hastings and Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J.J. 
Recker, New York City; F. W. Rauskolb, Boston, 
ass. 


Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; St. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company. Tacom 
Son one's Harbor Commercial Co.,Cos 

as 


: WwW. % “ 

Leather.— Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 
Pianos.~-Kimball Piano Co., Chicago, Ill. 

am < eis Rubber Company, Lambertville, 


N. J. 
Wall Paper —William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wagons.—The Hickman-Ebbert Company, Owensboro, 
Ky.; Owensboro Wagon Company, Owensboro, 
Ky.; F. A. Ames Company, Owensboro, *y. 
Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa ; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Com- 
ny, Sag Harbor; T. Zurbrugg Watch Case 
ompany, Riverside, N. J. 
Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.; Lind- 
say Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; A. Van 
Buren Co. and New York Bill Posting Co., New 
York City. 

Hotels.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Railways.—Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad; 

issouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company. 

Telegraphy.—W estern Union Telegraph Company and 
its Messenger Service. 


D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

Cc. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, NOVEMBER, 1907. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 1,027 unions making returns for November, 
1907, with an aggregate membership of 86,900, there were 
2.3 per cent without employment. In the preceding 
month 1.649 unions, with a membership of 127,500, re- 
ported 1.4 per cent unemployed. 


~ 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1906. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1907; the 
light line for 1906. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of November, 1906. (The months are ab- 


breviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
1. Balance on hand November 1, 1906 $130,524 51 
i ig men. City Ill, tax, m, a, se 


j,a 
conteai’ labor “union, “Chattanooga, “Tenn, 
tax, a,m,j,ja,s 5 00 
Trades and iabor council, Port Arthur, Tex, 
tax, j, a, 8,0, n,d 5 00 
Trades council, Dayton, Ohio, tax, j, j, a, s, se 


United "trades and: labor “council, ‘Streator, 


Ill, tax, j, j, a, 8, 
Central trades sonnei, “Meridian, Miss, lax, 


a 


Seo 


j,j,a 
Laborers prot 9105, tax, a, s, $10; d f, $10 
i. ne helpers 12345, tax, oct, $i. shad a f, 


Federal labor 11414, tax, oct, 95c; 
Federal labor 11158, tax, oct, $2.75; a f, =, 
Federal labor 12413, tax, acct nov, 80c; d 


NOK oes oo 


80¢ 

Federal labor 11459, tax, oct, $1.40; d f, 

Federal labor 12440, tax, sept, $1.25; d f, $1.25 

Stenographers, typewriters, onan eeee 
and assistants 12455, tax, oct, 85c; 

Moccasin and moccasin slipper workers 
12288, tax, oct, $1.85; d f, $1. 

Weigh masters 12397, tax, "sept, ‘$1.70; f, $1.70 

Comband novelty rubber workers 12047, tax, 
sept, $13.25; d f, $13.25 

Stenographers, typewriters, poemooners, 
and assistants 11597, tax, S $2.45; d f, $2.45 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Paving cutters union US of A and Can,s ne 

Pearl workers 12497, tax, om, $10; d f, $! 
sup, $1.50 

Federal labor 12526, sup... 

Federal labor 11434, tax, a, ‘s, °, “$3.20; a ‘ 
$3.20; sup, $1.50... a 

Trades assem, Ft Worth, Tex, ‘tax, “a, 8, 0. 

United labor league, Sharon, Pa, tax, July, 
06, to and incl sept. 

Central labor eaten, eakaiien’ 9 N 3 ‘tax, 
j 

Fed of labor, Geneva, N Y, tax, j, & @.. 


SS S SS 8S 588 S$ 53 3 See ses yg sg 


2. Central trades and labor council, Rich- 





mond, Va, tax, a, 8s 
Oni t x union, Marceline, “Mo, tax, 


tax, o, 
United iextile workers of A, tax, a, 
Federal labor 12514, tax, oct, ” $2.50; d t $2.50... 
Federal labor 12399; tax, 8, 0, $2: d f, $2. 
Federal labor 11345, tax, sept tr Ti A f, $3.50 
Federal labor 11823, tax, oct, $1; 
Federal labor 12567, tax, oct, soo." < t $2.50. 
Emmett asso rock’ drillers “74 tool sharp- 
eners 11808, tax, sept, we 
Federal labor 12608, sup 
Firemens asso 12270, can, ‘oct, $5; ‘a f, $5. 
Laborers wwe union n 6A, tax, s, 0, "$3.05 








Trades. council, me gg me Ala, 
nov, ’06, to and incl, oct, ’ 
Tobacco strippers prot ee tax, oct, $3; d f, 





central ia ames union, Portsmouth, Va, tax, 

a, 8, 

Federal Sabee 3060, tax, nov, $3.90; d f, — 

Federal labor 7231, tax, s, 0, $4.50; ‘d § , oe 

Federal labor 11796, tax, a, 8, = $0; 

Federal labor 9925, tax sept, 7 

Machine printers and color cate ide, 
tax, j, a, s, $1.30; d f, 

Amer society of plate engravers 9008, tax, 
nov, , 90c. 

Egg inspectors 11254, tax, oct, $15; d f, $15. 

Hairspinners prot 12353, tax, oct, $2.40; d 


40 

Miners 12486, tax, j, a, s, o. $10; d f, $10 

Newspaper and mail deliverers’ 9163, tax, 
sept, $45; d f, $45 

Hospital nurses and employes 10507, tax, j, J, 
a, 8, $4.70; d f, $4.70 

Post office laborers 12609, sup... 

Federal labor 8002, sup... 

Machinists helpers 12610, ‘sup... 

Intl typographical union, tax, oct.. 

Intl union of elevator constructors 


oct 
Bro of ee, decorators and pape 
ers of A, tax 
United bro. of pa and joiners, 7m 
bal sept . 
Post office clerks local 3 sup 
ace messengers 10167 » tax, oc 
1; sup, 
Int! broom and whisk makers union, sup... 
Machinists helpers 12550, tax, oct, $3.75; d f, 
$3.75; sup, $1 
= labor 12495, tax, aug, $2.50; d f, $2. 50; 


sup, 
a 9560, sup............ 


. Intl asso of car workers, tax, oct.. 


— on §  seemsarined workers 12539, ‘tax, ‘oct, 


; df, 
rederal labor i 12558, ‘tax, | nov, , $2.50; a £ $2.50; 
sup, 
Suspender workers 11095, ‘tax, 0, n, 80¢; ‘a i, 
80c; sup, $5..... 
Central labor union, Rockland, “Me, ‘bal in 
treasury sent to A F of 


n,d 
central aw union of Vincennes, Ind, tax, 
, a, §. , oO, 


da 
Trades ‘and labor council, Chico, Cal, 


Federation of trades ‘unions, Yor , Pa, t tax, 


Federal labor 10651, “tax, oct, $3. . d f, $3.50. 
Federal labor 9435, tax, nov, $1. 25; d f, $1.25.. 
| rw workers = tax, s, 0, n, $1.05; 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





8 


S 88S S88 8 8 


Horse nail makers 718), tax, nov, $4; d f, $4 

Stablemens and grooms 12015, tax, sept, 
I Gi itis ngchsiibiiompenacanicieetimaiciinaiedss 

Rock drillers and tool sharpeners 12366, tax, 
oct, $3; d f, 

Hat trimmers 11594, tax, oct, $1.85; d f, $1.85.. 

Window cleaners 12020, tax, nov, 60; , 60c 

Heading workers 12611, sup.. 

Decorators, costumers and “badge makers, 


Sm coe R 


_ 
so NOY 


Central labor council Tacoma, Wash, sup... 

Brushmakers intl union, tax, oct.. eccee 

Trades and labor assem, So Chicag Til, 
tax,o, n, . 

Central labor union, Waterbur: 
j,a,s,o,n,d 

Trades and labor Sa, Nasbville, mead 
tax,a,m.j,j,a 

Tonees ‘and labor counsel, ‘Valiejo, ‘Cal, ‘tax, 


ja 
Trades assem, Logansport, Ind, ‘jax, ¥ ja. 6 * 
oO, 

Je ‘tier rson co trades and labor assem, Steu- 
benville, Ohio, and vicinity, tax, o, n, d.... 

( eaten trades council, Chicopee, Mass, tax, 
J, a 

Fea < of labor, Springfield, Ill, tax, a, s, 

Federal labor 12365, tax, oct, $1. 75; d f, $i -75.. 

Packers prot 12547, sup 

Laborers prot 12583, tax, oct, sal da f, 8; 
sup, 50c... o oceces: 

C E Ellis, New ‘York, N , a ‘sup.. one 

Federal labor 12433, tax, sept, Lage ? f,7 

Federal labor &770, tax, nov, $1; d f, $1........ .. 

Federal labor 11487, tax, oct, My rs af, ss 40.. 

Hat dyers 12245, tax, a, s, $3.80 af. $3.80 

Municipal eer pipe layers 12357, tax, oct, 


$2.50: 


owt a ao 
$sesess 


Wher 


~ 
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Spring and exe * amen makers 12349, tax, 
oct, $1.10; . $1.1 

Rockmen ae atten 12438, tax, sept, 
$12.50; d f, $12.50 

Janitors prot 12612, aup 

Federal labor 12367, tax, oct, $1; df, $1; sup, $1 


Rw on «am 
$88 8 8 S8Ss58 Soug 


= 
“oo 


7. Machinists pape | 12585, tax, uct, 75c; 
) 


75c; sup, 

Central labor, Ply mouth, Mass, ‘sup.. 

United show fguremakers 12589, tax, 
9c; d f, 90c; sup, 7, 

Intl bro of Sidiatiosiace ion ‘shipbuilders 
of A, sup... 

Travelers goods. ‘and. ‘jeather novelty ‘work- 
ers intl union of A, local 18, sup .. 

Wood, wire and metal lathers intl, tax, nov 

Minnesota state fed of labor, tax, oct, 07, to 
and incl sept, ’08 

Central labor, Vineland, N J, tax, a, 8, 

7 and —. assem, Sandusky, Ohio, 

» a, 8, 

Central — union, Hadson co, N J, tax, a, 
m, j.j,a, 

Trades ene x ow oom, secanssensnasnenstateie 
Iowa, tax, j, j, a, 8, 

— labor unten, ‘avecibe, Pp R, ‘tax, a, 


Federated trades. council, Orange, N pa ‘tax, 


tax, , Oo, n, a, ’07, j, "8. 
Federal teber 12278, tax, oct, 75; d f, 75e; sent 


Federal labor 11567, ‘tax, ra 0, ‘Si: df. 

Soda and mineral water bottlers work- 
ers 8514, tax, aug, $4.70; d f, $1.70 sth 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, ‘oct, $3; d f, $8. -_ 

Decorators, costumers. and badgem 
11555, tax, a, s, $1.20: . $1.20 

Machine moving bE, operators 12370, 
tax, oct, $1.60; d f, $1.60 

Railroad ‘transfer messengers and clerks 
11689, tax, 0, n, $2.40; d f, $2.40...... wae 

Newsboys prot 10414, tax, sept, $1; a f, i. 

Coffee, spice, and bakin powder workers 
9605, tax, a, m, j, $3.45; d f, $3.45. 

Stable employes 12382, tax, oct, 50c; d f, 


b Ct —_-W me New Britain, Conn, tax, 


j, a 


Central trades and labor council, Kingston, 
N Y, tax,j, a.s. 

Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, sept 

Trades council, Mansfield, Obio, tax, j, a, 8.. 

Central —_ of labor, Troy, N Y, tax, a, m, ay Js 

. > ee 

reueral iaber 12613, su 

Trades council, Elgin, ll, tax, j,a 

oe labor union, Forest City, 


qredesand labor council, ERE, SEE, tax, 
"ey < we 

Tels aes labor assem, “Sanford, Fila, tax, 
dec, ’06, to and incl nov, ’07...................0+. 

Federal labor 8306, tax, nov, $2.10; d f, $2. 10... 

Federal labor 9636, tax, a, 8, 0, $1.50; df, $1.50 

Federal labor 11008, tax, nov, $1. 25; d f, $1.25.. 

Railroad aaiees and laborers 12599, tax, 
dec, $2 60; d f, $2.60 

Federal labor 12012, tax, oct, 

Federal labor 10307, tax, s, 0, = a ¢ ean 

United pear! workers 12472, tax, oct, $9.85; 
d f, $9.85 van 

Quarry workers intl union of N Fy sup 

Paving cutters union of Ly S of Aand Can, 
tax, oct, $9 26; sup, $3.10 eonsnueeeveneumteese 

Gas workers 12451, sup 

Federal labor 12450, tax, oct, $1.10; d f, $1.10; 


BN Dilevecnictniievicnineiainiiienteecimmapimnmeen 
. Railroad helpers 12263, tax, oct, $1; 


$1; sup, 
Federal labor 11891, tax, oct, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, nov, 65c; d f, 
65c. 


wy conductors and starters — tax, 
oct. * 
Signeware workers 6888, tax, ‘nov, $5.25; “a f 
5 


Trades. and labor assem, Muscatine, Iowa, 
tax 

Federation of labor, Ft ‘Wayne, Ind, ‘tax, i» 
a,s,o,n,d 

Cunbialahbes union, Batavia, N Y, tax, j,a,s, 

ag ey labor union, Ticonderoga, N Y, tax, 


Intl br oy tile, and terra cotta workers alli- 
ance, tax, 0, n, d.... 
Intl union of pavers and | rammermen, ‘sup.. 
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SAMUEL =e, Prest. D. LENT, Vice-Prest 


HAS. Fr TOWNER, Sec’y hat Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 
WY Eare the origi- 

nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. ‘These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 


siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 


defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 


the same or similar names. 
Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our 


Gen- 


uine Spar Composition and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 


Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 
If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 


Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 











Aperted 
Lhe, 











When you want a Pure, 
Mild, and Palatable Whiskey 
for the sideboard or sick room 
or when a friend asks you to 


“have one,” remember 


HY. TAYLOR 


Wright & Taylor 


Distillers == Louisville 








9. Federal labor 12339, tax, oct, $2.85; d f, $2.85; 
sup, $2 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12598, tax, dec, 
$1.35; d f. $1.35; sup, $1.30 
aa pad 11044, tax, sep, 85e; d f, 85e; 
sup, 
Federal labor sve, ‘tax, nov, , 400; ‘a £ 40¢; sup, 


24¢ 
Federal labor 12412, tax, bal nov. 50e: d f, 50c 
Elevator conductors and starters 11959, ‘sup 
. Federal labor 12532, tax, nov, 35c; d f, #5e. ..... 
Federal labor 88/8, tax, nov, $1. 15; d f, $1.15.. 
Federal labor 12501, tax, a, s, $2; df, 
Federal labor 12195, tax, s, 0, $5; d 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12299, ‘tax, oct, 
NEA Eee 
Federal labor 965", tax, s, 0, $5.50; d f, ven m 
sup, $1.20... 
Photographic employes ‘12028, jax, j ce a, 's, ‘0, 


Gas workers 10678, tax, o, n, $10; d f, $10 

Railroad helpers and labore rs 12487, tax, oct, 
$3.50; d f, $3.50 

Railroad ‘helpers a laborers 11988, tax, 
nov, $1.65; d f, $1. 

Wire and cable aetna ae, 7, a, 8, O, 
$15.45; d f, $15.45. 

Machinists helpers ‘12307, tax, nov, “Fe; af, 
75 . 


5 

Inti bro of electrical workers oct 

Egg candlers 12090, tax, sept, g2 25; a f, $2.25 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, nov, $5.55; 
d f, $5.55 

Saw filers and setters 9314, tax, sept, $1; df, 
1 


ne and | at knife makers 12272, tax, 
oct, $2: d f, $2 

Horse nail workers 10582, tax, nov, $1; d f, $1 

Interlocking —— and signalmen 11786, 
tax, oct, $3; d f, $3... : 

Oll ands gas well workers. 12010, ‘tax, ‘oct, 33.90; 


Ropemen helpers and surfacemen and 
federal 12392, tax, oct, $4.50: d f, $4.50.. 

Actors natl prot union of A, bal 4 weeks | 
T U assess . — 

Iron workers Toeal 5, ‘sup. ccsinssbaaieuboorapaeenapedions ; 


b= | 
—) 
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. Trades and labor assem, New Philadelphia, 


Ohio, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, 

ie and labor assem, Marietta, Ohio, tax, 
a 

wrades. and labor assem, Salem, ‘Ohio, tax, 
j,a,s,o,n, da... wsesns 

— assem, Norwich, N Y, “tax, J. a, 5.0, 


Central labor union, 
2, s, 


Cc ix labor union, So Framingham, Mass, 
tax,s,0,n 

Trades council, Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, j,a.s 

Municipal ferry employes 12504, tax, a, s, 0, 
$6; d f, $6; sup, 69c 

Trades counci!, Enid, Okla, sup 

Plumbers laborers and excavators 12602, 
tax, nov, $1.50; d f, $1.50;sup, 46¢...............4. 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, sup .... 

Ship machinery ‘and derrick riggers 10315, 
su 

Janitors: and general housemen 11126, mands " 

0, $2.20; d f, $2.20; sup, 60¢ iapeneens a 

Hat trimmers 1154, sup 

Navy yard clerks and draftsmen 12 327 tax, 
oct, $6.55; d f, $6.55; sup, $5.25 


‘ Federal labor 12321, tax, oct, 80e; 


Central labor union, Ply mouth. Pa, tax, 


Tinton and ‘jabor ‘assem, Massillon, Ohio, 
tax, j, a, s, 0, n, d, ’07. j, f, m. a, m . 7. 08 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tex, nov, $3. 50; d f, 

$3.50; sup, $1 . 

The intl bro of ‘composition roofers, damp 
and waterproof workers US and Can, = 
o, n, d, $15; sup. $2.25 .... 

Trades council, Everett, Wash, tax, af ja 

Central labor, Kansas City, Kans, tax, J a. s 

Porters union 12029, tax, a, 8, 0, $1.50; 


$4.50. 
Laborers. prot 12442, ‘jax, nov, $2; d f, $2.. 
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McCREERY AND COMPANY 


DRY GOODS 


Wood Street at Sixth Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2 


MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


332 East 103d Street 


Manhattan Market 


to 24 Taylor St. 


Telephone Cal], 11 36-79th St. 














Telephone —— 11498, tax, nov, 40c; 
GB 1, 2O6 ccccocee - 

Interlocking “switch and. signaimen ‘11867, 
tax, oct. $2.60; d f, $2.60. ones 

Milkers prot 8861, tax, Oct, $7 50; “af, $7.50 

Dairy workers 12529, tax, oct, 95e; d f, 95e. 

United neck wearmakers 11016, tux, j, a, 
$9; d f, $9 

Pipe caulkers and repairers 11465, tax, 0, n, 
$7.60; d f. $7.60, 

L abore rs prot 12098, tax, s, 0, n, $3.15; df, 

Central ‘trades | ‘and labor council, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. tax, j, a, 8,0, n,d 

Federated, trades council, Sac ramento, Cal, 
tax, a, 8, Oo, n, d, 07, j, 

Trades and labor assem, Centralia, iil, tax, 
j.a,s,o,n,d 

Trades and iabor assem, Toronto, Ohio, tax, 
j, a, s,o, n, d, 07, j, f, m, 

\mal meat enttersand buteher workmen of 
N A, tax, oct.. .. . 
\luminum workers 8261, ‘tax, ‘nov, 
d f, $14... 


Saw atic rs 12519, tax, “oct, $1.50; da f: $1.50 

Street cleaning employes LP 2474, tax, oct, $5.50; 
d f, $5.50........ 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, nov $3.05; ‘a t, $3.05 
Transfer co employes ig i1824, tax, nov, 
$1.25; d f, $1.23...... 

Masic engravers 11809, ‘fax, ‘oct, ; 75; d f, 
1s E xpress co, Washington, D C, sup. 

Pedal labor 11333, tax, nov, 55c; a f, 55e 

Federal labor 7241, tax, nov, 75c; a f, 

Federal labor 12222. tax. o, n, $20; d f, 
\ssortérs and packers 8316, sup 

Railroad laborers and helpers 12593, tax, 
nov, $1.15; d f, $1.15; sup, $3.61.. 

Federal labor 8806, tax, 8, 0, $9. 30: a f, $9.30; 
sup, $2.25... 

S Beckert) Tile layers helpers 12, sup 

Glass house packers 12588, tax, aor, $l 75; 
d f, $1.75; sup, $1.90.. 

.o loth examinergand spongers 11680, tax, oct, 
$14.35; d f, $14.3: 

Trades and labor assem, rey Fallon, Til, ‘tax, 
j, a. 8,0, n, 

Trades assem, ‘Bradford, ‘Pa, “tax, j “j, a, 8, 


Central labor union, Derby, Cum, tax, J,a, 
8, 0, n, caatanpeitahalinings 
( ventral labor union, ‘Newport, “R I, tax, Jj, 


80 


15 00 


14. Federa! labor 11478, tax, nov, $2.75; d f. $2.75.. 


Federal labor 10185, tax, oct, $2.10; d f, $2.10 

Federal labor 12002, tax, oct, 50c; d f, 0c 

Federal labor 12105, tax, oct, $1.5); d f, $1.50... 

Granite polishers, Goons men, and laborers 
10306, tax, nov, $1.60; d f, $1.60 

Railroad hy a and labourers 12535, tax, 
nov, $2.25; d f, $2.25. 

Laborers prot 12508, tax, oct, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 

Artesian wel! drillers and levermen 10344, 
tax, nov, $1; d f,$1 

Flat janitors i236i, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Grain handlers 7445, ‘lax, a, 8, 0, $4.05; d f, 
$4.05 

nae workers 12510, tax, nov, $1.15; d £, 


Laas iat 12256, tax, “oct, 3. ‘is a £, $3.50... 

Spring —, pocket- -knife makers 12308, tax, 
oct, $1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, 75c.. 

Federal labor 12575, tax, oct, $i; t ‘$l; "sup, 

Rolling mill dr rs and : meee 12467, tax, 
nov, $1.95; d f, $1.93; sup 

Machinists LIA an —— 12298, tax, 
oct, $2.35; d f, $2.35; sup, 4c... 

Machinists helpers and laborers "12233, ‘tax, 
8, 0, $5.50; d f, $5.50; sup, 5c.................0000+2- 

City .cr we prot 11974, tax, oct, $5; d f, $5; 
sup, $3.4 

Cement Saiieaniie sup 


. Pole raisers and electrical ‘assts 12491, ‘tax, 


nov, $3.25; d f,$3.25. .. 

Columbus fed of labor. “Colu mbus, “Ohio, 
sup.. 

Piano and ‘organ workers intl of A, tax, ‘oct, 
06, to and incl sept, ” 

—w men stone cutters asso of N iA, ‘tax, 


oct ie 

Central trades “council, “Marion, ‘Ind, “tax, 
j, a, 8, 0. n, 

Centrai labor union, | Berlin, NH, tax, 2 7. 
a, 8, 0, D. 

Trades ‘and. ‘Jabor council, st Cloud, ‘Minn, 
tax, j.f, m,a.m,j.. 

Federated trades’ and labor council, “San 
Diego, Cal, tax, J, a, 8.0, n ‘a 

Trades council, C hickasha, 1 T, tax on) 

ar on: employes 10446, tax, nov, 

‘ 50. 

Hospital employes a ‘asso 10725, ‘tax, ‘nov, $2.90; 

d f. $2.90. 


Banders prot 12557, tax, "sept, "$10.35; ‘a f, $10.35 
— helpers 12413, tax, aug, $2. io; df, 


$5 50 
420 
1 00 
3 00 
3 20 


4 50 
3 50 


2 00 
3 00 


8 10 
2 30 


2 50 
7 00 


3 35 
2 25 
490 
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SMOKE... 


J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 
RICHMOND, VA. 














18. Park employes prot asso 11820, tax, sept, $1.45; 
a f, $1.40 


id 
= 
S 





, eae wrertenmn prot 7592, tax, oct, $10.55; d f, 


$10, 
Federal labor 12440, tax, oct, 7Ec; d f, 7 
= labor 12489, tax, a, 8, O, $1. 6 df, 
_ FLEMING Ae a ONE a 
Federal labor 8769, tax, oct, $1. + : f, $1.10... 
Federal labor 9993, tax, nov, $3; d f, $3... ii 
Federal labor 12047, tax, nov, 95e; d f, 95e... 
Federal labor 9857, iax, nov, 35e; a f, 75¢ 
tederal labor 12385, tax, sept, $i. 05; d f, $1.05 
Federal labor 9626, tax, nov, $3. 50; d f, $3.50... 
Suspender workers 8144, sup 
Trades council, Alexandria, Va, tax, me, 
06, to and incl oct, 07, $15; sup, buc . 
Railroad laborers and helpers 12269, tax, “oct, 
$1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, 50c 
ray. prot 8249, tax, oct, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 
sup 


Federal labor 11796, ‘sup 
Lamp workers 12604, sup.. 
es Fy assemble 
f, $3.75; sup, 50¢ 
m 34 workers 12481, tax, oct, 
$2 80; sup, 50c. 
Federal labor 12605, sup 
Federal labor 12559, tax, oct, 70c; d f, 70c; 
is TI. <nsncnesercomnigenneoennans Seuiisedhinaeessieetaibataneen 
Intl bro of papermakers, sup. 
— labor union, Marine City, Mich, tax, 


Trades and labor council, Danville, I!l, tax, 
j, a, 8, 0, n, 
— labor union, Wabash, Ind, tax, j, 


J, 

Lake ‘eo central. labor ‘union, Painesville, 
Ohio, tax, j, a, 8, 0, 

=i ane labor pt tng Bloomington, IIl, 
tax 

Federal tsbeor 11414, tax, nov, 95ce; d f, 95¢ 

Cotton yard mens benevolent asso 9143, tax, 
a, 8, O, $3.15; d f, $3.15 

Federal labor 12416, tax, oct, 85c; d f, 85e 

Horse nail makers 9656, tax, nov, was = < f, 


Isinglass, glue workers" ‘11799, “tax, ‘a, 8, “a 
$1.05; d f, 5 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers — tax, 
oct, $3.50; d f, $3.50.. 

Porters prot 12344, tax, ‘Oct, ‘33; “a f, $3. 

Newsboys prot 10141, tax, 8, 0, D, d. 

Clay workers 12461, tax, oct, $2.90; d f, $2.90 

Telephone operators 12402, ‘tax, oct, te des f, 
95e.. 

Icemens ‘prot "]2288, tax, ‘oct, Te: d f,7 73¢ 

Federal labor 12522, tax, nov, si. 89; ‘a s, $18 80. 

Intl bro of papermakers, sup. a 
uarry work intl of N A 43, su up... 
rades and labor council, East ‘Palestine, 
Ohio, sup. 

Water works ‘employes 12306, ‘tax, nov, $i. “15; 
d f, $1.15; sup, 50... 

Planermens prot 10305, tax, nov, $1; d f, $1; 
sup, 50c 

Switchmens of N A 59, sup ............... 

. Federal labor 8281, tax, nov, $1./ 

Federal labor 8584, tax, oct, $1.20; os 

Federal labor 12576, tax, oct, 80c: d 

Federal labor 12274, tax, oct, $1.95; q 

Federal labor 7231. tax, nov, $2.25, d f, 

Federal labor 8139, tax, oct, 'g2. 75; d f, 

Federal labor 8162, tax, 0, n, d, $1. ‘50: df. 

Laborers prot I: 2541, tax, oct, $2. 50; d f. $2.5 

— workers 11294, tax, nov, $1.70; d f, 


f, $8 
Laborers prot 12565, tax, sept, $1.65; d f,,$1.65.. 


NN eR OMe Be 


ana se 
aS S$ S8szssse gs 


CR Oe 
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Steel and copece aanaeed cleaners 8810, tax, 
nov, 40c; d f, 40c... 
Granite Soulless 9289, ‘tax, “nov, "$l.50; “a £ 


$1.50 
— helpers 12573, tax, nov, $1.05; d f, 
5 


Hat and cap, ‘leather, sweat-band cutters 
11307, tax, nov, $1.25; d f, $1.25 ine 
Well drivers 12528, tax, “ee $1 95; a f. $i 95.. 
Janitors prot 10367, lax, 8, oO, $5; d f, $5 
Laborers prot. 12485, tax, oct, ¥5e; d f, 95e 
rr and tunnel, workers 7319, tax, oct, $8; 


.n. 
Central labor union, Woonsocket, K I, tax, 


J. 2, 
Central tobe counsll, ‘Jamestown, N Y, tax, 


50c.. 
TheGusrany Valley trades and labor as- 
sem, Cambridge, Ohio, sup 
Federal labor 8620, tax, nov, PSi30: a rm $i. ‘30; 


$1. 35 

Federal labor 12567, sup 

Hugh Peat, Regina, Can,sup 

Pipe caulkers 12083, tax, 8, 4 $1.30; a f, $1 ‘30; 
sup, 50c.. 

Locomotive hostlers and. helpers | ‘11944, “tax, 
oct, $1.75; d f, $1.75; su 

Sail and tent makers 12: 
95; sup, 30c... 


. Spring and p 


oct, $5; d f, $5... 
Federal labor 9925, ‘tax, oc d f,7 
Grays Harbor pile Eiscods 12088, ‘tax, 8, 0, 
$4.30; d f. $4.30 
Gas appliance ow stove fitters 12432, tax, 
bal a, 8, 0, $3.75; d f, $3.75 
Steel and copper plate engravers hanancune 
12511, tax, oct, $4.45; d f, $4. 
City firmens prot asso 11431, ex nov, ', “$id. "80; 
-df, 
Trades council, ‘Marinette and. ‘Nenominee, 
Wis, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’07, jan, ’08 
Central labor union, Lawrence, Mass, tax, 
n, d, 07, j, f. m, a, ” 
oltahaes TO eg Columbus, ‘Ohio, tax, 
a, 8. O.. 
Central trades and labor ‘assem, “Tampa, 
Fla, tax, j,a,s 
Trades and labor, E E St Louis, ‘Til, tax, a, s... 
Central trades and a assem, Oklahoma 
City, Okla, tax, j, a, 
Alabama state fed ‘of tabes, tax, nov, 306, ‘to 
and incl sept. ’07.. 
Central labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, “sup 
Federal labor 12300, sup... 
House raisers and movers “72314, “tax, “Dov, 
f, 90c; sup, : 
Trades and labor council, Chico, Cal, sup... 
“Tian }  ~ mem 827, ) tax, nov, Bie; 
f, 0c; sup, 50c......... subacute 
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THE 
BAHING 


C O O K’ S POWDER 


Made perfect by over forty years’ experience in its 
manufacture. Guaranteed under Food and Drugs Act 
of June 30, 1906 Number 2141 appears on each 
package. Try it and be convinced of its superiority 
over other brands in baking qualities and health- 
fulness. You can always have the best if you insist 
upon it. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BANNER BAHING POWDER CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





20. Tee and labor assem, Ft Madison, Iowa, 


up 
Federal labor 12586, tax, oct, 75c; d f, 75¢ 
Central labor union, Beloit, Wis, tax, a, m, 
J. Jy Phy Benn evccccre-coceesservesseesssereessceceesesssesseseseeeces 
Trades and labor assem, St Paul, Minn, tax, 
july, ’07, to and incl june, 08... 
Central a Knoxville, ‘Tenn, “tax, 
j, a, 8, O 
Leap prot 12551, tax, oct, $1; d f, $1 
Hair spinners 12368, tax, oct, 4c; d f, 40¢ 
Cemetery employes 10634, tax, nov, $6.50; 


~ 
~~ 


d f, $6.50... 
Tobacco strippers "[2439, tax. sept, ‘Si. 50; a f 
1.50. 


$ 
Bricklayers 11659, tax, a, 8, 0, $2.25; d f, #.55.. 
Domestic laborers 11668, tax, 8, 0, 8; af. 
Federal labor 8217, tax, nov, "$2.50 $0. 
Tunnel miners 8295, tax, 0, n, d., $3.0; d 4 
$3 60 cones 
Federal labor 9373. tax, 8, ‘0, $2; a f 2... 
Federal labor 12345, tax, oct, 50c; d f, 50c 
Federal labor 12080, tax, oct, $1. 15; d f, $1.165.. 
21. Laborers prot 8856, tax, nov, 75c; , T5¢ 
— labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, 
j,a, 
Ce saoal Vabor ‘council, ‘Grand ‘Rapids, Mich, 
tax, j,a 
Tradée and Jabor “assem, Sioux Falis, . D, 
tax, j, a, 
Federal ieher 12317, tax, oct, $2; d f, $2... 
Federal labor 8398, tax, oct, b5e; d f, 65e. 
Federal labor 12265, tax, a, 8, 0, $2. = ? f, 
Gas workers 10036, tax, sept, "$2. 50; 
Public grounds ii x own BL 12434, 
tax, a, 8, $2.90; d 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12503, tax, 
sept, $1.50; a f, $1. 
Wax and paper = makers 11438, ‘tax, 
tk | | oon 
Paper box workers 12581, tax,nov, 80c; d f,80c 
Dock builders 12429, tax, oct, $15; d f, 
Flat janitors 12512, tax, nov, $2.55; d f, $2.55... 
sutton workers 12404, ee H d f, $2.50 
Mosaic workers 8145, tax, 0, n, d, $5; d f, $5... 
rederal labor 12495, sup .. 
Geo M, Henderson, Baltimore, Md, 8 
Laborers prot 1. 224, tax, sept, 75c; d f, 75¢ 
Car wheel molders and’ — on" tax, +0 
n, d, $6; d f, $6; sup, $1. 
Federal labor 11478, sup... 
Intl bro of papermakers, sup. 
Amal window glass'workersof A, tax, o,n,d 
Intl stereotypers and electroty pers, tax, oct 
Metal polishers, buffers, — and brass 
workers union of N A, tax, oct 
Machinists helpers 12550, tax, nov, $1.75; df, 
31.75: sup, $3.25 
Suspender workers 10093, tax, 8, 0, snot 
d f, $3.50; sup $16 : 
Federal labor 12584, sup... 
Park <neeayes prot 12044, 
_ $2; sup, 
1Ul bro of papermahers, sup. 
-ederation of labor, Yonkers, N Y, tax, 
rades and labor a, een, Ih, 
j,a,8.. 
entral labor “union, “Sheboygan, ‘Ww is, ‘tax, 
Js a, 8, 0, 


ded ee ee ed ee ee) 
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PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


Park (4th) Ave., 32d and 33d Sts. 


New York City 


THE PARK AVENUE can be reached for one fare by electric 
cars from all railroad stations, ferries and steamship piers. 
Within easy access of the great shopping district, theatres 
and all places of amusement and interest. 


Telephone Service in Every Room 
SUBWAY STATION IN FRONT OF HOTEL 


First-class Accommodations at Moderate 
Prices. Cuisine and Service Unsurpassed. 


REED @ BARNETT, Proprietors 


22. Central labor ote, Waterville, Me, tax, 
m,a,m,j,j,a 
Cooksand waiters 10968, ‘tax, ‘nov, 
$10.80 
Federal labor 8720, tax, oct, 8 c; a f, 80c.. 
Federal! labor 11953, tax, oct, $11; df, er 
Federal labor 12578, tax, n, acct d, $5: 4 £,$5. 
Federal labor 12566, tax, nov, $1. 25; f, $1. 25 
Federal labor 8227, tax, nov $3.75; d t $3.70. 
. Central labor couneil, Ca rbondale, F Pa, and 
vic, tax, j, a, 
Trades council, “Anderson, Ind, tax, j,j,a 
Federal! labor 7204, tax, oct, 60c; d , Be 
Highway laborers prot 12324, tax, nov, an 
d 
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Railroad helpers and laborers 12487, sup, 

C M Sanford, Sparta public schools, Spa 
Wis, sup 

Federal labor 9461, tax, nov, $5; d f, _e. 

Gas workers 12451, tax, nov, $6.25; a f, $6. 

Cigar factory ‘tobacco strippers 11939, tax, 
oct, $4 20; a seit 


Se SS SSS Sesses 


— 
oo) xo~ 


So 
ss 


f, - 
Street cleaners 12556, tax, sept, $3. Vi a f, $5.20 
Well workers 12462, tax, 0, p, $5; d 
Me ad water bottlers, 1Ts:9, tax, : n, $1.30; 
d 1.3) 
United ao workers of A, tax, oct 
Int! bro of maintenance of way employes, 
tax, 0, n 
Hotei and restaurant engare, intl alli- 
ance, etc, tax, oct.. 
Stove mounters intl ‘union, ‘tax, °, n, { = 
Trades and labor assem, Galesburg, Ill, tax, 
‘ osntal” labor council, “Pasadena, Cal, ‘tax, 
a, 8, O, n, d, } ® 
Centzal trades and labor ‘council, “Ft Smith, 
Ark, su 
Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, oct, $2.90; d f, 
$2.90; sup, $3 
Railroad helpers and Jaborers 12593, sup 
Metermakers and repairers 12234, sup........... 
Federal labor 11722, sup 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup 
Locomotive hostlers and Eeipers 11894, tax, 
oct, $4; d f, $4; sup, $2 
Intl union shipwrights, joiners, and caulk- 
ers of A, sup 
Federal labor 9165, tax, o, n, von 70; a f, hen 70; 
sup, 50c. on ‘ 
Federal labor 10128, ‘sup.. 
Federal labor 12495, sup 
Machinists helpers 12561, 
95c; sup, $4.05. 
Intl union united bro of leather workers on 
horse goods, tax, oct 
Ceramic, mosaic, and —— = lay ers 
and helpers int! union, tax, 0, 
Trades and labor council, Middletown, Ohio, 
tax, J, a, 8, oO. n, 
Trades and ‘labor council, "Pocate lio, 
tax.j,a 
— oad labor | assem, Hannibal, 


_— DD 


sae S BS 
$8 8 sssse 


i 
33 


tax, sept, ¥5c; d f, 


ou 
ad 
ao 


daho, 
Mo, tax, 


Trades ‘and labor ‘assem, “Oneida, _. * men 
j,a,s,o,n,d 

Federal labor 12588, tax, oct, $1. 00; 4 f, wad 60... 

Federal labor 11346, tax, nov, $1; i taisiatis 
Federal labor l( 816, tax, 8,0, n, § 
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Castle Square Hotel 


CASTLE SQUARE, 


GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send model or sketch for free report as to 
eg ee = A Send for finest eee ~— issued for 

ree distribution “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT,” with 


100 MECHANICAL MOV EMENTS il illustrated and described, and ‘‘ WHAT TO INV ENT, a 
containing valuable LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED, 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS freaiteein® WORLD™ PROGRESS.” Copy trees 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





-C. E: SLEEPER, 


Proprietor. 


BOSTON, MASS 








27. Teachers asso 12617, sup 


$18 00 ‘ 
Yellowstone co trades and labor assem, 


25. Curb stone cutters 8512, tax, o, n, d, $9; d £, $9 





Tin, steel,and granite ware workers 10943, 
tax, nov, $5.50; d f, $5.50 

Rock drillers and tool sharpeners 11808, tax, 
oct, $26; d f, $26 

Plumbers laborers, sewer ~— “7 ers 9926, 
tax, 8, 0, $3.10; df, $3 10... 

Telephone operators 12691, ‘tax, “nov, 
75¢ 


Bane ball makers 10929, tax, oct, 65c; d f, 65¢ 
ae 7 Saeery workers 10184, tax, oct, $2, 40; 
. $2.4 


cenitral labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax, a, s, 
n, d, ’07, jan, 08 
Tonrterteates council, Thurber, Tex, tax, 
a, 8, O, n, d, 07, j, 08 
Federal labor 12475, tax, oct, $1.85; d f, YY. os 
Egg inspectors 9230, tax, 8, 0, n, d, $2; d f, $2 
Gas workers 9840, tax, nov, $14.75; d f. sie 75.. 
oo workers . 11897, tax, a, 8, O, $8; 


wT nail makers 10953, sup ... 

Quarry workers int! union of N A, sup 
Trades and labor assem, Covington, Ky, sup 
4 sk mes Ft Edward, N Y, tax. d, ’07, 


a. ¢,% 
reacral labor 8116, tax, o, n, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
= poaees ‘air workers union, tax, Oo, 


tax, s 
Central tendon and labor assem, Glenn 
Falls. N Y, tax, jan, ’07, to and incl, dec,’07 
Federal labor 6854, tax, oct, —_ d f, 80c.. 
“ore labor 11164, tax, o, n, d, $1. 95; a f, 


$1.9 
Tuck ‘pointers 10384, tax, . $3. 20 
Laborers prot 9512, tax, 8, ee 80; ‘a ¢. 4 ‘80. 
eat re and grooms prot 12015, tax, oct, 
3; 
we strippers 12046, tax, a, s, 0, $21; d f, 


Brides ‘tenders 12333, tax, nov, “92. 50: d f. $2.50 

— helpers 12403, tax, nov, $2.60; d f, 
2.60 . 

Federal labor 12614, sup 

Machinists helpers 12592, tax, nov, $1.20; d f, 
$1.20; sup, $1... ESE RELATE 

4 ie and labor council, ‘West Frankfort, 

sup 

Trades onal jabor council. West “Frankfort, 
Ill, tax. dec, 07, to and incl nov, ’08 

Horse hair dressers 12811, sup 

a * labor 12326, tax, nov - 40; d f, 

40 

Federal labor 9644, ‘tax, ‘nov, ‘45e: df. 4 

Federal! labor 83(6, tax, dec, $2.10; d f, a 10; 
sup. $8 

Federated trades council, Madison, Wis, sup 

Lamp workers 12618, sup. 

Machinists helpersand truck mens 12619, 9,sup 

Federal labor 12615, sup.. eos seneseee 

Bootblacks prot 12616, sup. . achiotincneteutantepseoeopnes 


11 00 
52 00 
6 20 


1 50 
1 30 


4 80 
2 50 
5 00 
5 00 


a> Waw 


S SB ads Oo wo San abs 
S3sssRs $2 $8 8 5 88 Bs 


et 
coonorws 


Billings, Mont, sup 


q — labor union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, a, 


Dose a 
Union de Albaniles (brioklay ers) 12621, sup 
Fruit and vegetable packers 12622, sup 
gw — labor assem, Mascontah, lll, tax, 


wie 
“40 


Trades and labor assem, Chicago Heights, 
Ill, tax, o, n, d 

Trades and — assem, Uniontown, Pa, 
tax, m, j,J, a. 8, 

Federal! iabor 10651, tax, nov, $3.50; d f, $8.50.. 

Federai labor 10553, tax, s, 0, n, $2 40; a’, $2.40 

Intl wood carvers asso of N A, ‘tax, j, a,s 

—— prot 11623, tax, nov, $1.10; d 


Intl Tounthessmmens asso, tax, 0, D.. 
Intl union of slate workers, tax, 0, t : 
Federal labor 1259, tax, o, nh, $10; at. #10 
Federal labor 11429, tax,o,n,d, $1. 35; a f,$1.35 
Federal labor 11643, tax, nov, $1.2 25; a f, $1. 25.. 
Egg  paaenapel 8705, tax, o, n, d, $24.75; df, 
$24.75. “ e 
Trades council, Marshall, ‘Tex, “tax, j, a. iciac 
Oil and gas workers 12107, tax, oct, ¢4.. 30; d f, 


30.. 
Laborers ‘prot. 10295, ‘tax, ‘Oo, ‘h, "$4.50; a f. $1.50 
Railway — helpers 12548, tax, nov, 
Rope _eo and helpers 12319, tax, nov, 
$2.90; 90 
md prot 11561, tax, oct, $6; d f, $6.. 
Bootblacks prot i2290, tax, a, : °, $6. 10; “af, 
$6.10 


Egg candlers 12(90, tax, oct, $2.40; a f, $2.40.. 
Mineral and soda water boitlers 9275, tax, 0, 


Machinists helpers 9713, tax, n, d, $10; d f, $10 
Car wheel —- and hel me 11569, tax, 0, 


n, $5; 
Machinists helpers ‘12413, ‘tax, ‘sept, ; $2.10; af, 
$2.10... . 


Oil a gas “well workers 12004, samen 
f, $6.5 
Oil and gas well workers 12(01, ‘sup... 
Tobacco strippers 10422, sup.. i ine 
Oil and gas well 12004, tax, sept, $3.75; df, 
TIN cisssss nsiesiorsiscsenstpeia: comngentiniinns aeiiuy tes 
Lastmakers 9771, tax, 0, n, $4. 30; da f, $4.30; 
sup, $2.50... 
Telephone operators 10795, ‘tax, nov, ', T0e; d f, 
70c; sup, 12¢ “ cesgnensesss 
Jantions prot [2607, “tax, ‘nov, 


Nati fed pest office clerks 1, sup... 

Federal labor 10128, sup............... ane 

Steam and hot water fitters and helpers i 
asso of A, tax, 0, n. 

Central labor union, Parsons, Kans, tax, j, 
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USE 
Kitchbel’s 
Liniment 


For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
and Pains. 

It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 
magic. 

Sold by Druggists. 


S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 











Mr Johns, Norfolk, Va, sup 

Federal labor 12316, tax, oct; $1.65; d ie a 65.. 

: ederal labor 11459, tax, nov, $1.05; d 1, $1. 
ederal labor 10829, tax, nov, $6 25; a f, $6. 2%.. 
Aw ningmakers 12238, rx 8, O, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
-orters 11652, tax, $2; 

Ee inspectors he hey nov, $14.50; d f, 
$14.50 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, nov, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

Trades and labor assem, Carlinville, I, wanes 


small supplies. anaes 

Advertisements AM FED. 

Subscriptions AM FED. ‘ 

POURED .cccccccecscoscncsssecscensencoonsocsecesessonvesscesven 

$139,924 84 
EXPENSES. 

One month rent, Geo G Seibold, secy 

Org anizing expenses, Wm Panke 
Expenses Jamestown exposition, 
ene 

Rent of machine, Jamestown exposition, 
the Smith Premier T W co 


Expenses Jamestown exposition, James- 
town exposition co 


. Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons,, 


Organizing expenses, J D Pierce, $60; G | 
fucker $10... ss 
\ttorney fees, HW “Wheaties s 


5. 1,009 2-¢ stamps, PO dept 


Organizing expenses, J D Pierce, $100; T H 
Fiynn, $100; fi M Walker, $100; John Fitz- 
pi atriek, $98.50. 

Strike benefits for “Week ‘ending ‘oct. 29. 67, 
inoceasin and moccasin slipper workers 
12288, Henry Tozier, treas, 


One yearly subscription the ‘Journal “or 


\merican History. 
ontribution for AM Frp, Hans Fehlinger.. 
rganizing expenses, C has Euphrat, $10; G 
B Howley, $38. 
!00 l-e Stamps, 1,290 2-c stamps, PO dept 
0 l-c stamps, PO dept.. 
ip pings, Natl Press Intelligence co. 
Columbia Ice co . 
Bs afew for fraternal delegates, C C Dar- 
ing & co 
0 charters, Isaac Goldman 
még agazines, The Inde 
filing case, Library 
copies of Sweet-Orr ad, Law Reporter co.. 
I 4 — roll, $2;2 ribbons, $1;Smith Premier 
co 
“ross no 0 note bonks, $4.50; 18 — rubber 
Willers, $2.70; 7 ribbons, $2.92; 1 rm legal, 
_ te; Smith Premier T W co.. 
‘rms, no 4 letter, $2.20; repairing ‘type- 
writer, $7 55; 1 doz ribbons, $5; 5 — no4 
letter, $2.75; ‘Smith Premier T W 


8. 2.000 1-c stamps, $20; 1,000 2-c stamps, $20 


10c stamps, $20: P Ode ept 

Organizing expenses, Herman Ross, a“ 
Fred Myers, $5; M G Hamilton, $100; H 
Robinson, $50; Wm E Terry, $100.............. 

Expenses Jamestown exposition, C P 
Connolly... 

Organizing expenses, EK R Wright, $100; W C 

ahu, $100; A E Holder, $100; H L Eichel- 

berger, $59; S A Bramlette, $100; Geo J 
Schneider, $4!.50 


. Expenses conference with building trades, 


D Huber 
Expenses auditing and credential com- 
mittee, A E Kellington 
Expenses auditing = credential com- 
mittee, Patrick Laffert cueee 
Attorney fees, H W takin Ww heatiey.. 
150 2-c stamps, P O dept. .............-::0000+ 
262 boxes to order, Columbia Box co 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 
4,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 
Freight and drayage,G W Knox Exp co .... 
1,000 l-c stamps, 1,000 2-c stamps, P O dept.... 


‘ Organizing expenses, Edwin R Wright....... 


2,000 l-c stamps, 1,000 3-c stamps, P O dept... 


. Organizing ex penses,Cal Wyatt . 


Rent of typewriter, Norfolk convention, 
Remington Typewriter co ....... 

Expenses to Washington, DC, acet Buck’s 
Stove and Range co case, Geo Bechtold 


i. 3 group photographs delegates 27th conven- 


tion, F M Tisdale .... onomenennies 
Organizing expenses, John ‘A Flett.......... 


3. Strike benefits for 2d week, moccasin and 


moceasin slipper workers 12283, Henry 
SE 
Rent of typewriter, Norfolk convention, 
Remington Typewriter co 


. Organizing expenses, S Waldrop, $26.38; 


Thos F Tracy, $200. 


. Rent of typewriter, Norfolk convention, 


Smith Premier Typewriter co.. 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce .. 

Account of printing daily proceedings, RE 
Reed.. 
Sending out daily procee dings, Mrs M Holt 

Salary as asst secy, Norfolk. convention, 
Benj Rowson........ 

Salary as messe nger, “Norfolk convention, 
Wm Lee 

Salary as assistant, “Norfolk “convention, 
J M Turner. 

Salary as serge ant-at-arms, Norfolk conven- 
tion, J M O’Connor 


. Expenses E'' meeting, W ashington, DC,and 


Norfolk, Va, telegrams, telephone, and 
communications, ete., for year, James 
Duncan, $1 0; James O’Connell, $100; Max 
Morris, $11 0:D A Haves. $100; 1b.J Keefe, $100; 
Wm D Huber, $100: Jos F panaaymenene: $100; 
John B Lennon, $100..... . 

Expenses account injunction | case, “Jos. F 
Valentine..... ... 

Account re porting procs ‘edings Norfolk con- 
vention, Mary Burke East 


‘ Organizing expenses, J U. Pierce 


Hotel bill, fraternal delegates, Norfolk con- 
vention, Hotel Fairfax 


j. Committee rooms, Hotel Fairfax 


Ex penses Jamestown e x position, C P Con- 
nolly .... 


. 200 2-c stamps, "$6; 200 1- -c stamps, $2; P O dept 


Organizing expenses. CO Young. 

Carpentering work,.J M Heisley.. 

20,000 1-c stamps, P O dept.. 

Organizing expenses I, H Moore, $10; “Geo J 
Schneider. $100; Stuart Reid, if 0 

Strike benefits for week ending nov 12, ’07, 
moccasin and moccasin slipper work ers 
12288, Henry Tozier, treas, 

Ex penses auditing and credential commit- 
tee, John H Brinkman 

Telegraph charges, The Telegraph co... 

Organizing expenses, Fred Myers...... 


. 3.000 Il-e stamps, P O dept 


Expenses attending Norfolk 
Frank Morrison .... 

Expenses attending Norfolk convention, 
stenographer, R Lee Guard. ... 

Expenses attending Norfolk convention, 
Josephine Kelly. ptaiaiihiaiadin tinea 

Expenses attending “Norfolk convention, 
D I. Bradley.. = 

Hauling AM FED, J W Bernhard. 

——— Jamestown exposition, Wm A 
SIREN ESE SEES RS Tae NN 
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29. Telegrams, telephone, stamps, porter, bag- 
gage, and stationery at Norfolk conven- 
tion, Hotel Fairfax 

Fee m o,&c; nails, 20¢; messenger, 25c; 
matches, 40c; postage due, 40c; newspapers, 
4le; notary fees, $1; boxes, $2.1; ex pressage, 
$2. 40; car tickets, $7.75; hauling, $12.10; J W 
Bernhard. 

Cpnemes expenses, Santiago Iglesias, $150; 

H #lynn, $100 
. 1,000 l-c stamps, P O dept. 

500 I-c stamps, P O dept.... 

Labels, Sudwarth Printing 

Expressage, US Express co .. 

Freight and drayage, Geo W K 
CO... ..c00 

Expenses fraternal delegates, D L Coon 

Acct printing president and secretary’s re- 
ports, National Tribune co 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
secy 

Telephone service, C & P Tepneee co.. 

Postage on AM FED, P O dept ..... 

1,500 application certificates, $7. 50; qy ‘500° or- 
ganization letters, $13.50: composition tel- 
egraphers appeal, $4; 5,000 list of organiza- 
tions, $240; 15 OOclasp en velo es7'o by 10%, 
$95.25; 3,000 clasp envelopes 5 135%, $19.00; 
4,000 2-c stamped envelopes (printing 
only), $5; 500 cards, $4; corrections list 

of organizations, $12.80; 2.000 lists of 
organizers, $72; corrections list of organ- 
izers, $6.40; 2.000 letter circulars ( proceed- 
ings),$5.50; 1,000lettercircular assessments, 
two forms, $8; The Trades Unionist Pub- 
lishing co.. 

Supplies, 1 300-pp ‘record, 3 414 gross, ‘No 
410 Eagle pencils, $20.25; Au brubber bands, 
$1.38; 2 gross No 32 bands, $1.20; 1 pt red 
ink. 60c; 44 doz paste, $1.75; $doz mucilage, 
45c; 4% doz ink stands, 65c; 44 doz pins, 45c; 
1 doz Weiss tube paste, $1; 200 paper 
fasteners, 30c; 2 cap arch files, $2.25; 1 scrap 
book, $1.40; The Trades Unionist Publish- 


fS2k% 8 8% fgses es 


One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres.. 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
5 weeks’ salary, office emp, E Valesh, $125; 
J Kelly, $115; R Lee Guard,$115; (3 weeks) D 
F Manning, oa IW Bernhard, 108.55; LA 
Gaver, $90; A Sterne, $97. 3l: F C Alex- 
ander, $93.44; a G Russell, $94.20;(4 weeks) 
J W Lowe, $75; A L McCoy, $88.75; D L 
Bradley. $111.56; J Gallaher, $82.28; F L 
Faber, $80; Z M Manverse, $8); A Boswell. 
$86.11; I M Rodier, $75.18; (3 weeks) T E 
Fawkes, $145; (3 weeks) E M Peacock, $45: 
IV Kane, $74.84: A McClellan, $81.44; I M 
Lauber, $73.86; W H Howlin, $75; G A’ Bos- 
well, $63.04; DJ jlayeag $77.75; BS Thomas, 
$62.90: L Black 8: W, Von Ezdorf, $43.88; 
ER Brownley, $50.88 B M Holtzman, $50: 
4 weeks) F MacCalien, $82; (234 weeks) G 
Kane, $21.25; (4% week) M L Lowe, $4.29; 

(% week) Mary Javis, $4.50; (44 week) I M 
Nielsen, $1.84; ( 4 week) Hazel Sprague, 
$6.30; (134 week) A B Grace, $14.42; (24 





MAY MANTON PATTERNS 


Have won their way into the best homes in the land, 
because they are the Most Perfect-Fitting 
Patterns in the Market 


Right in Quality Rightin Design Right in Price 
For Sale by Agencies Everywhere 
ALL 10 CENTS EACH 


A catalogue containing 700 designs, 10c.; by mail, 15c. 
May Manton Pattern Company 
132-142 West 27th St., New York 


“DressmakKing-at-Home”’ 
At Monthly Magazine of Fashions 


10 Cents per copy (Su scription price 50 cents per year 
includes two May Manton Patterns free). 


Dressmaking-at-Home Publishing Company 


Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





ange 


WHEN YOU ORDER WHISKEY, 
ORDER THE BEST. THE BEST IS 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


T IS PURE, RIPE, MELLOW AND 
WHOLESOME THE AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN’ S WHISKEY 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














week) H A Calhoun, $5.25; (1 week) Della 
Sprag ue, $8 35; (2 weeks) M.A Jones, $17.50; 
(24% Seeks) LE Roberts, = 75; (24 
BE Rabeen, $5.68; (44 week EB Kane, 
8. 74; (4% week) M A illiamson, $1.70. ..... 
Or; anizing expenses, John A Flett, $100; 
Hugh Frayne, $100; M - Hamilton, $100; 
James Leonard, $200; H Robinson, $100; 
Jacob Tazelaar, $150; Wm E Terry, $100: 
Cal Wyatt, $100; C 0 Young, $100; E P 
Wright, $100; W c Hahn, $100; A E Holder, 
$150; Peter Hanraty, $100: H L Eichelber- 
ger, $100; Geo J Schneider, $100;S A Bram- 
fete, $100; J E Roach, $100........ aniaabeinaensiahaaniaitl 
Balance expenses reporting proceedings of 
Norfolk convention, Mary Burke East. 


Total 





RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand November 1, 1907................0008 $130,524 5! 
Receipts for month of November 9,400 3: 


Total 139,924 81 


“21,126 00 
105/132 09 
bila ial ...$126,258 0° 


"FRANK ‘MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. ofL 


General fund.... 
Defense fund 





Tiger Oil Cures 


Many diseases in man or animals. Why not cure you 


Dr. Jno. Leeson 
Cadillac - ~ - ° MICH. 
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Where intelligent and 
honest labor is em- 
ployed, good material 
used, the result must 
be evident, as is the 
case with all brands 


| brewed by the 7: 


01) ZUjMII1g JavasTy 


BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


4J0X MN 




















Chattanooga 
Brewing Co. 


CHATTANOOGA - TENN. 


§SaCH4S > <n MO>FrS -+40OZ 





LiIovizg 














“HOIW 


IIYP GOL FOTO 





)} HIGHEST AWARD 


, World’s Fair, Chicago 
sf | er 1893 


BA R-K EEPERS St on a 
"FRIEND... | P/accnnsPos 


O70 
OCLs i7 


¥5 


0CO. |, 


DETROIT. MICH, 





U 
N 
| 
0 
N 
M 
A 
D 
E 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 











Sold by Dealers 
OFFMAN, 


VWs " N SG’ s fa oS All Over the World 
Disc Fans, Exhausters, Blowers, Heaters, THE BAR-KEEPERS’ FRIEND. Prices, 19 ane 

Electric Motors, High Speed Engines, Marine bquearannense rears? 25 Cents 
and Stationary Gas Engines, Acetylene Gen- 
erators, and Forced Draught for Boilers, etc. 





























W — 7 . WALK EASY—REST YOUR NERVES 
é are — equipping boilers in steam = witha Prolong your life by using 
system for imp f sti - = > 
cn r improved combustion, and the economi , “Easywalker” Rubber Heels 
ann ——— of steam for all purposes. Can be < Patent attachment. Attached in five minutes. Sold 
le to any boiler. We make installations at our by all Finders and Shoemakers. Getthe genuine. 
n cost, payment according to agreement, when Name ‘‘Easy Walker’ moulded on the face of every 
guarantees have been fulfilled. i : heel. Look for the Stee! Holding Plate. See how the 
——>——[—[_—[_—_{_{_{_£_£_£_£_£_£_£_$_${_{_$_ $_ $_>_$__$—>_——————EEE=___ . gum is anchored on the hollow side of the heel. 


L. J. WING MANUFACTURING CO. ‘ Manufactured by Springfield Elastic Tread Go., 
156 LIBERTY STREET, : . NEW YORK. 14-18 North Mechanic St., Springfield, Ohio. 


See spring ¢ steel holding plate. 
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THE 


GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


Main Offices PALMYRA, N. Y. 


risrous PACKINGS 


FIBROUS 
San Francisco New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Ellwood City, Pa. Birmingham, Ala. Hamburg,Ger. 
Chicago Pittsburg 


Cleveland 
New York St. Louis 


Boston 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MUNDY 
ENGINES 


For All Purposes 
Mud Dredging 
Dock Building 
Coal Hoisting 
Bridge Erecting 
Pile Driving 
Mining 
Quarrying 














500 Different Styles 
Send for Catalogue 


J. S. MUNDY 


In Successful Operation 35 Years 


22 to 34 Prospect St., NewarkK,N.J. 








| UNION 


Factory No. 


UNDERSTAND 


Brother Unionist 


That the best made shoes—the shoes made 
under the best manufacturing conditions— 
the shoes that best stand wear—bear the 
Union Stamp, as shown herewith. :: 3 








Ask your dealer for Union Stamp Shoes, 
:: and if he can not supply you, write :: 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Lincoln -Williams 
Twist Drill Co. 


Taunton ° 














HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 





Royal Boilers 


New York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streeis 
DALLAS - - - 659 Elm Strect 
MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 
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FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


NO WELL EQUIPPED STABLE 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT 





Frazer Axle Grease. Frazer Stock Food. 
Frazer Harness Oil. Frazer Hoof Oil. 
Frazer Harness Soap. Frazer Axle Oil. 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR COMPANY, 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 








Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 


Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Mills on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 























Ask Your Jeweler for 


S.0. BIGNEY 
& C0.’S 


Gold-Filled Chains. 
They! are Reliable. 


New York Office: Factory: 
3 MAIDEN LANE. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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The Elgin Watch is the right watch in every 
respect—right in workmanship, right in price, 
right in time, right ebery time. 

Accurately adjusted to position and temperature. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Eigin Watches. 
An interesting illustrated booklet about watches, sent free on request to 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 











Pneumatic Tools 


for all purposes, and all favorites of the skilled 
jron worker. One man by the aid of one of 
these tools can accom- 

plish as much as 

ten men by old 

hand methods. 


Send tor our gen- 
eral tool and compres- 
sor catalogues. 


Manufactured by 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


Fisher Building 95 Liberty Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








READING 
HARDWARE CO. 


Makers of 


Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
‘Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 


** Reading ” 


Lawn Mowers 
Landon Design. 


FACTORIES: 


READING, PA. | 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
96-98 Reade St. 105 Lake St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


as WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
SS 


Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOW ING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Soranton, Pa., on December 14, !90l, 


In reference to 
DECEPTIVE, PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we havealso endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those whe have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First —That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
—_ claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
- which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 

at honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in th 
courts w o shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the Ame: ‘an Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifi. — That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly maga- 
sine ofthe wmerican Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ- 
‘zed labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
—— victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
ATIO: fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council — the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
y 


as a rem and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 
——— of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901, 
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WORKERS 


Subscribe for the 


American Federationist 
And Secure Other Subscribers 
IT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
It defends your interests and advocates your cause 
against that of any other body on earth. 
Published monthly at 
4235-5 G St. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$1.00 Per Year 10 Cents Per opy ; 
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Peninsular Molders’ Tools 





Every tvol Have been 
is the 
guaranteed Standard 
and Patterns 
stamped for over half 
P.T. a century 


Peninsular Tool & Specialty Co., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ont., Can. 














UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
MATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





HEN you are buying a FUR HAT, cither soft or sti# 
Ww see i it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in ¥. 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four e& 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa A.. 4, .. 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a ha‘ 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadeiphia, Pa., is a non-unios 


JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 
MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 








Life Insurance for Horses 


Use NEVERSLIP 
Calks and Shoes 


A sharp shod horse in 20 minutes. For 
icy streets, and where you want a 
horse when you want him, 
it is 


“THEONLY WAY” 


Up any hill, around any corner. No 
cut across with the horse shod 


NEVERSLIP WAY 


You get there every time, and on time 
Ask your shoer 


NEVERSLIP MFG. CO. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


MONTREAL CHICAGO 
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The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America { 






THE FAMOUS OLD 


“DR. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 





For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 

failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 

as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
t you Saw this “ad.” 


| Mack & Co. 


: If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 


Brown Race, 
Peewsseet N. Y. 





| 
| 
| 
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Rhode Island 
Perkins Horseshoe Company 


Manufacturers of 


Perkins’ Pattern Horse 
and Mule Shoes 
and Toe Calks 


Providence, - Rhode Island 


Union Men Should Use High-Grade 
“UNION-MADE”’ 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


That bears the ‘‘UNION LABEL” 


“EDGEWORTH”—Plug Slice 
“OBOID”—Granulated Plug 
“SENSIBLE”—Sliced-Plug 


Srencatedtete THE Very BEST 














Rossendale-Reddaway Belting 
@ Hose Co - Newark, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturers in United States of 
The “Camel” Hair Belt 














p 
LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 











Standard 
Mill Supply Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


GENERAL 
MILL 
SUPPLIES 


4 


39 Exchange Place 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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MORE THAN 


300,000 


PEOPLE BUY 





HE 


Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably more than 


1,000,000 


read it. Why? Because they believe 
it prints all the news and tells 








the truth about it. 








The Pickles and 

Table Condiments 
Prepared by 

The Williams Bros. Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 

Are the Very Best 

For Sale by the 
Wholesale and 

Retail Trade all over the 
United States 














The Sign of the 
Best Ale 


SoerswoureS 





No Substitute 





Gold Medal 











Tivoli Lager | . 


Gold Medal and First 
Prize Diploma at 
Baden-Baden, 1896. 


The Saazer Hops Beer. 


The Beer With the Won- 
derfully Fine Flavor. 














Springfield Breweries 
Company 


SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By SAMUEL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 


By Samuet GOMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Geo. E. McNeILL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wm. Sacter, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
or. 

By Henry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Universal Education. 

By Senator Henry W. Brarr. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 
By Ipa M. Van ETtTen 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Why We Unite. 

Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 
Report. of Discussion on Political Program 


Denver Convention, 1894. 
Per copy, 10 cents. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 


Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100, $19.00, 
The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArTuur, P. H. SHeviin, an® 
Cuas, D. HemminG. Per copy, 5 cents; 100, $3.00. 


History of Trade Unions. 


8y Wm. Trant, M. A.; With a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 


Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 


By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E.MCNEILL 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Economic and Social Importance of the 


Eight-hour Movement. 


By Geo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemvet Danryip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 


Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
Wa Ter MacArRTuHurR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,”’ by Geo. E. MCNeiLt. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December,1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


St. Louis Exposition—Catalogue of A. F. of L. 
Exhibit, History of Movement to May 1, 1904. 


By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 
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Vacuum Oil Company 


H. BUCHNER, Manager 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
LUBRICATING OILS, LEATHER OILS AND 


GREASES 


Head Office for New England 
49 Federal Street, Cor. Franklin 
Hancock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Norwood 
Engineering Co. 


w 


Paper Mill 
Equipments 





Ww 


Florence, 











THE FAIR 
=== CO == 


' 
<> 


Cincinnati, - 








Springfield Fireand 
Marine Insurance 
Company 
P74 


Largest Fire Insurance Company chartered by 
the State of Massachusetts. 


oa 


CASH CAPITAL: 


Two Million Dollars 


4 


Agencies in all the principal 
cities and towns throughout the United States. 
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To the Public 


the purchase of a piano is one of the most difficult problems to solve. Reading the advertisements 
of different makers only adds to the puzzle, as many of them claim to make the best piano. How 
can a layman decide for and satisfy himself that he is obtaining the best value for his money? His 
only safeguard will be to depend upon the record and reputation of a particular make, regardless 
of blaring announcements. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: ** You can not foul all the people all the time.” The truth of this 
assertion has been positively demonstrated by the Steinway Piano, which has stood in the limelight 
of publicity for over fifty-three years, and to the possession of which at the present time 122,000 
satisfied purchasers point with pride and affection. The public could not have been fooled contin- 
uously for over half a century, and this vast army of patrons certainly would not have invested 
upwards of One Hundred Million Dollars in Steinway Pianos unless they were convinced that 
the Steinway is the best piano and that one can not go wrong in buying a 


Steinway 


Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway 
dealer at New York prices, with cost of transportation added. 

Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, ‘‘ The Triumph of the 
Vertegrand,” sent on request and mention of this magazine. 


" STEINWAY @ SONS, Steinway Hall 
VERTEGRAND, PRICE $500 107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 











a ret ceca emma 


EVERYTHING IN THE WAY OF 
SHOEMAKING TOOLS 
AND FINDINGS 


AT PRICES WORTH INVESTIGATION 





AGENCIES IN EVERY SHOE MANUFACTURING CENTER 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY 


205 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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one tigttip cna eueme em emmmeamenemmmennell 





